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A  RIDE  THROUGH  WONDERLAND. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    FIRST    HUNDRED    MILES. 

For  so  the  Yellowstone  Park  may  well  be 
called. 

Thougli  why  ''  Park  "  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  as  an  area  of  about  3570  square 
miles  is  not  usually  described  by  that 
name.  However,  it  seems  to  be  an  elastic 
term  in  America.  ''  Keep  off  the  Park," 
we  noticed  written  up  on  a  post  in  con-« 
spicuous  letters  near  a  tiny  square  of  well- 
watered  grass,  about  the  size  of  a  draw- 
ing-room carpet,  which  constituted  the 
sole  adornment  of  a  little  barren  wayside 
town  of  wooden  shanties. 

It  is  a  great  thing  on  visiting  a  place  to 
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be  able  to  saj,  like  the   Queen  of  Sheba, 
that  the  half  has  not  been  told  us. 

Although  we  had  read  thrilUng  and 
fascinating  accounts  of  this  marvellous 
region,  yet  each  day  we  had  to  confess 
that  it  far  surpassed  our  most  fervent 
imaginings.  Perhaps,  however,  those 
who  go  through  in  the  ordinary  mode  by 
stage,  herded  along  on  their  *'  forty  dollar 
tickets "  in  five  days,  and  missing  half 
its  beauty  and  wonders,  may  not  be  so 
enthusiastic.  For  the  only  way  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  is  to 
give  oneself  plenty  of  time,  and  to  ride 
or  drive  through  quite  independently. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  lies  chiefly  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Wyoming, 
though  it  contains  also  a  small  strip  of 
Montana  and  Idaho.  On  its  western 
side  lie  the  broken  ranges  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  and  to  the  south  of  it  runs 
the  great  Continental  Divide.  The  alti- 
tude is  very  great.  Even  the  lowest 
valleys  are  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  some 
of  them  being  a  good  deal  higher,  while 
several  of  the  mountain  peaks  are  10,000 
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to  12,000  feet.  As  the  nights  are  seldom 
free  from  frost,  farming  is  out  of  the 
question,  and,  owing  to  its  volcanic  nature, 
the  land  has  little  mercantile  value.  But 
for  surpassing  wonders  and  beauties,  for 
interests  varied  and  unceasing' at  almost 
every  step  of  the  way,  it  must  stand  as 
one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  on  the 
earth,  and  one  feels  what  a  wise  act  it 
was  of  the  U.S.  Congress  (in  1872)  to 
make  of  it  a  National  Reservation,  de- 
voted to  the  enjoyment  of  all  people. 

For  here  are  found  geysers  excelling 
those  of  Iceland  or  any  yet  discovered  ; 
hot  pools  of  every  rainbow  hue ;  springs 
for  ever  bubbling  forth  their  sulphur,  iron, 
or  alum  streams ;  canons  into  whose 
black  depths  no  human  foot  has  pene- 
trated ;  falls  higher  than  any  in  the 
world  of  the  same  volume ;  forests  full 
of  antelope,  elk,  and  bear  ;  rivers  teem- 
ing with  trout.  A  programme  indeed  of 
entrancing  delights,  and  at  present  un- 
spoilt, and,  except  along  the  beaten  track, 
untouched  by  man ! 

We  made  sundry  inquiries  before  we 
B  2 
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set  out  on  our  tour  as  to  the  best  end  by 
which  to  reach  the  Park.  Nearly  everyone 
advised  us  to  take  the  Mammoth  Springs 
entrance,  as  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
runs  a  branch  line  to  Cinnabar,  only  six 
miles  distant.  As,  however,  we  intended 
coming  up  from  Salt  Lake  by  the  Utah 
Northern,  we  decided  to  enter  the  other 
end  from  Beavor  Gaiion,  which,  although 
115  miles  from  the  Park,  is  the  nearest 
point  the  railway  touches.  This  route 
leads  through  a  delightfully  wild  and 
unfrequented  country,  abounding  most 
of  the  way  with  game,  and  for  those  who 
can  spare  the  time  it  is  well  worth  the 
extra  journey. 

We  procured  the  greater  part  of  our 
stores  at  Salt  Lake,  laying  in  enough  to 
last  ourselves  and  two  men  for  about  a 
fortnight.  We  made  our  purchases  at 
the  Mormon  Co-operative  Stores,  and 
found  all  our  "  saintly  "  food  most  satis- 
factory. We  were  served  by  a  modest 
young  Mormon,  who  told  us  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in 
London   before   he    became    a  saint,  but 
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found  the  Mormon  hours,  and  holidays, 
and  pay,  more  satisfactory  ;  also  doubtless 
the  choice  of  wives,  though  he  did  not 
mention  this. 

Beavor    Canon     is   the    funniest    little 

place.     As   we   had  to   wait  there    three 

days  to  collect  our  outfit  (and  scour  the 

country  for  a  side-saddle,  an  article  which 

we  had  foolishly  omitted  to  bring),  we  had 

plenty  of  time  for  observation.     It  stands 

between   two    low   ridges   of  hills  which 

form    the    entrance    to    the    Canon,   and 

consists  of  several  rows  of  little  wooden 

houses    and     a    few    rather    larger    ones 

"  dumped "  here  and  there  on  its  brown 

treeless      level.      Enormous      signboards 

announced   that   a    large     percentage    of 

these  mansions   were  ''restaurants"  and 

''beer   saloons."     The  hotel  is   decidedly 

primitive,  and  as  the  air  does  not  seem  to 

suit  either    cows  or    hens,   the    luxuries 

produced    by  these  useful    species   come 

from  a  distance,   and  are  rather  scarce. 

The  railway  runs  through  the  middle  of 

the   town,  and,  as  there  is  no  road   (and 

only  one  or  two  trains  in  the  day),  forms 
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the  fashionable  resort  of  the  inhabitants 
on  Sundays  and  fine  evenings.  One  great 
drawback  to  enjoying  this,  however,  is  that 
one's  eyes  have  to  be  more  or  less  glued 
to  one's  footsteps,  as  the  sleepers  are  raised 
rather  high  above  the  ground,  and  a  glance 
upwards  may  land  one  upon  one's  nose. 

The  day  before  we  started,  our  horses 
were  brought  round  for  us  to  try.  As 
my  side-saddle  had  not  arrived,  and 
having  terrible  stories  of  bucking 
*'  cayuses  "  in  my  mind,  I  must  confess  I 
felt  some  trepidation  on  mounting  my 
wiry-looking  little  beast,  and  having  to  sit 
helplessly  sideways  on  the  big  Mexican 
saddle.  However,  "  Bolly "  turned  out 
of  most  lamb-like  demeanour,  and  I 
'' loped  "^  him  up  and  down  under  the 
critical  eyes  of  a  group  of  cowboys  who 
were  sitting  on  some  wooden  doorsteps, 
chewing  straws,  and  surveying  us  with 
rather  disdainful  glances. 

A.'s  horse,  "  Snip,"  was  more  of  an 
Eastern  build  than  the  others,  which  were 
cayuses  (a  cross  between  the  American 
^  The  American  word  for  canter. 
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liorse  and  the  mustaiig).  He  was 
rounder  in  the  barrel,  and  much  less 
weedy-looking,  and  though  not  quite  so 
sure-footed,  was  a  very  good  goer.  The 
guide  rode  a  big  raw-boned  beast  of 
wonderful  enduring  powers,  but  which 
bucked  steadily  for  five  minutes  each  time 
he  was  mounted,  a  considerable  drawback 
in  our  unaccustomed  eyes.  Then  there 
were  two  stout  animals,  a  roan  and  a 
grey,  to  draw  the  waggon,  a  vehicle  on 
half  springs  covered  with  canvas,  some- 
thing like  a  grocer's  cart. 

We  got  all  our  outfit  together  at  last, 
Messrs.  Bassett  Bros.,  who  run  the  stages 
through  the  Park  Eeservation,  supplying 
us  at  about  seventeen  dollars  per  day. 
This  included  the  hire  and  forage  of  the 
horses,  a  guide,  a  lad  to  drive  the  waggon, 
a  tent,  and  cooking  utensils,  etc. 

A.  was  for  taking  no  m^attress — ''  roll 
yourself  up  in  a,  rug,  and  there  you  are," 
was  his  idea.  But  as  I  ventured  to  differ 
as  to  the  delights  of  this  method,  we 
ended  b}^  procuring  huge  bags  filled  with 
fresh  hay,  which  were   most  comfortable. 
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We  also  took  about  eight  blankets  and  a 
mackintosli  cover.  A  small  leather  port- 
manteau contained  our  changes  of 
raiment  and  toilet  necessaries,  also  such 
useful  things  as  tools,  fishing  gear,  and  a 
iew  simple  ointments  and  medicines.  My 
costume  was  peculiar,  as  it  had  to  be 
adapted  to  walking  and  climbing  as  well 
as  horseback.  It  consisted  of  riding 
trousers  and  high  leather  leggings,  a 
very  short  tweed  skirt,  a  crimson  flannel 
blouse,  and  a  cowboy's  felt  hat  to  keep 
off  the  sun.  We  each  wore  a  leather 
belt  with  pockets,  containing  collapsible 
drinking  cups,  compasses,  knives  and 
string,  etc.,  which  we  found  a  great 
comfort. 

As  for  our  food,  we  took  a  good  load  of 
tinned  beef  and  tongue,  sardines,  flour, 
biscuits,  bacon,  coff^ee,  cracked  wheat, 
tinned  milk  and  fruit,  and  a  bottle  of 
Worcester  sauce  (without  which  no 
American  table  is  complete) ;  also  two 
bottles  of  whiskey  and  a  box  of  Mormon 
beer,  "in  case,"  as  A.  remarked,  ''the 
water  might  be  injurious." 
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We  started  on  the  1st  of  September — a 
glorious  day.  A  brilliant  sun  and  crisp 
fresh  air,  every  breath  of  which  felt  like  a 
tonic.  We  set  forth  early  in  the  morning, 
as  we  had  about  thirty  miles  to  ride  before 
reaching  a  good  camping  ground.  This 
first  thirty  miles  is  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  way,  though  its  wide  undu- 
lating sweeps  covered  thickly  with  sage- 
brush, with  here  and  there  a  solitary  group 
of  pine  or  aspen  standing  bleak  against 
the  sky,  have  a  fascination  of  their  own, 
and  seemed  to  us  a  fitting  entrance  to  the 
weird  and  wonderful  land  beyond. 

All  among  this  sage-brush  on  each  side 
of  us  were  innumerable  badger  holes, 
terrible  to  behold;  and  though  A.  and 
Snip  made  frequent  short  cuts,  I,  having 
a  distinct .  aversion  to  breaking  my  neck 
needlessly,  kept  steadily  to  the  trail.  It 
is  wonderful,  though,  how  knowing  the 
Western  horses  are  in  avoiding  these 
dangerous  pitfalls.  Bolly  always  seemed 
to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  would  give 
an  indignant  little  snuff  of  disapprobation 
on  passing  near  one  ;  and  as  he  never  by 
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any  chance  put  his  foot  into  them,  I  grew 
quite  resigned  to  even  "  loping  "  over  them 
at  last. 

Beesley,  the  guide,  was  inclined  to  be 
rather  morose  and  taciturn,  but  Jim,  the 
lad  who  drove  the  waggon,  was  quite  the 
reverse,  and  told  us  all  his  family  history 
as  he  cooked  our  lunch.  He  informed  us 
he  always  liked  '^  doin'  the  thing  "  with 
English  folk ;  they  weren't  mean  like  the 
Yanks,  who  grudged  you  every  bite  you 
took.  After  this  pleasing  eulogy,  of  course, 
I  hadn't  a  word  to  say  on  discovering 
that  a  little  basket  of  pears,  brought  for 
my  special  refection,  and  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  waggon,  was  nearly  empty  ! 

How  delicious  that  first  meal  was,  free 
from  ail  the  humdrum  conventionalities  of 
life,  surrounded  by  wild  stretches  of 
country,  with  not  a  human  habitation  or 
sign  of  human  life  visible. 

Our  bread  was  baked  in  a  small  cast- 
iron  Dutch-oven,  something  like  a  gipsy's 
kettle,  the  edges  of  the  cover  beicg  turned 
up  to  hold  the  hot  embers  ;  I  never  tasted 
bread  more  excellent.     In  this  oven,  too, 
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we  could  cook  our  meat  or  fish.  The 
men  always  ate  with  us,  quite  at  home 
and  at  their  ease,  as  we  sat  together  on 
the  waggon  seats  round  our  little  camp 
table.  For  when  you  come  Far  West 
every  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
everybody  you  meet  is  a  *"' gentleman," 
whether  it  is  the  boy  who  blacks  your 
boots  or  the  rich  man  who  owns  his 
millions.  I  must  say  we  found  them 
most  well-mannered  and  agreeable  (with 
the  exception  of  Beesley,  whom  we  after- 
wards changed),  and  most  eager  that  we 
should  see  everything  we  could. 

My  horse  seemed  to  me  very  rough  at 
first,  and  the  saddle  not  all  that  might  be 
desired,  with  its  sharp  little  pummels  and 
generally  antiquated  structure ;  but  I 
soon  became  accustomed  to  both,  and 
Belly's  steady  ''  lope,"  kept  up  mile  after 
mile  as  if  he  were  propelled  by  clockwork, 
was  really  much  less  fatiguing  for  long 
distances  than  the  uncertain  paces  of  an 
Eastern  horse.  In  these  regions,  too, 
horses  are  all  bitted  with  a.  single  rein  on 
a  very    sharp    curb,   so    that    the    merest 
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touch  is  sufficient  to  control  them.  Indeed, 
the  reins  seem  very  little  used,  and  are 
often  left  hanging  quite  loose,  all  the 
guiding  being  done  by  knee  pressure. 

We  reached  our  first  camping  ground, 
in  the  Camas  Meadows — brown  grass- 
covered  levels  surrounded  by  mountains — 
by  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
We  chose  a  snug  spot  on  the  lee  of  a 
small  hill  covered  with  clumps  of  fir  and 
close  to  a  dear  little  icy-cold  spring,  which 
bubbled  out  of  the  earth,  edged  with  a 
winding  green  fringe  of  grass  to  mark  its 
course  along  the  burnt-up  ground. 

What  fun  it  was  pitching  our  tent  for 
the  first  time,  and  gathering  wood  for  a 
huge  camp  fire,  and  picketing  th^  horses, 
and  exploring  our  surroundings,  and  dis- 
covering a  little  forsaken  ''dug-out"  on 
the  hill-side,  a  sort  of  hole  scooped  in  the 
earth,  and  roofed  with  branches,  the 
temporary  home  of  some  prospector  or 
pioneer. 

We  slept  like  tops,  nor  did  we  feel  the 
least  cold,  though  our  sponges  were 
frozen  hard  the  next  morning.     We  were 
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awakened  by  a  little  chip-munk,  a  sort  of 
tiny  squirrel  (not  much  larger  than  a 
mouse),  that  jumped  about  on  the  top  of 
our  tent  uttering  shrill  little  cries.  Nearly 
everywhere  we  stopped  we  had  these 
curious  little  creatures  peeping  in  and  out 
amongst  our  things,  moved  evidently  w4th 
a  violent  curiosity,  and  quite  untroubled 
by  fears.  They  would  come  close  up  to 
us  and  would  eat  crumbs  almost  out  of 
our  hands,  and  they  always  were  to  be 
seen  scampering  about  the  horses'  feet 
when  they  we're  having  their  corn,  and 
would  sit  up  so  prettily,  with  their  furry 
tails  over  their  backs,  and  munch  the 
scattered  grains. 

We  started  soon  after  breakfast  on  the 
second  day,  leaving  the  men  to  pack  up 
and  follow  with  the  waggon.  Gradually 
our  surroundings  were  becoming  more 
broken  and  hilly.  Fresh  ranges  of  moun- 
tains began  to  loom  up  on  all  sides,  some- 
times so  clearly  defined,  their  lights  and 
shadows  so  distinct,  that  they  appeared 
but  a  few  miles  off. 

There  is  no  blue  hke  the  blue  of  the 
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Eockies,  there  are  no  colours  of  so  subtle 
and  varying  hues.  Sometimes  they  appear 
like  distant  fading  spirits,  then  suddenly 
they  seem  to  stand  out  like  splashes  of 
pure  cobalt,  relieved  only  by  the  black 
shadows  where  the  canons  cut  their  way, 
or  the  tall  dark  pine  are  massed  along 
their  base.  Every  step  discloses  more 
wild  and  lovely  vistas,  far-away  grassy 
stretches,  rugged"  gorges,  dark  and  myste- 
rious forests,  always  enclosed  peak  behind 
peak  by  that  lovely,  dreamy  blue.  A 
wonderful*  silence  seems  to  reign.  Birds 
are  rare,  there  is  little  buzz  of  insect  life. 
The  wild  beasts  keep  out  of  sight,  as  a 
rule,  and  do  not  raise  their  voices  by  day. 
Everything  seems  wrapped  in  an  un- 
broken calm.  Within  ourselves  an  ex- 
hilaration of  delight,  a  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment rarely  equalled  ;  we  felt  indeed  as  if 
nothing  could  every  weary  us  in  that 
glorious  air  ! 

Every  now  and  then  we  crossed  a  little 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Snake 
Eiver,  the  magnificent  falls  of  which  we 
had  seen  a  few  days  before  at  Shoshone. 
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Some  of  these  had  very  suggestive  names. 
Bottle  Creek,  we  were  told,  was  so  called 
because  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
once  camped  there  and  left  behind  them 
such  a  surprising  number  of  bottles. 
Shot,  Gun  Creek,  too,  seems  to  speak  for 
itself.  We  passed  a  log  cabin  near  the 
latter  where  lives  a  trapper  of  renown. 
Elk  antlers  were  suspended  over  the  door- 
way and  ornamented  the  four  corners  of 
the  roof,  while  skins  of  bear  and  other 
beasts  were  stretched  on  every  available 
piece  of  wall. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Snake  River 
itself,  silently  hurrying,  white  and  gleam- 
ing, through  dark  forest-covered  banks 
to  its  awful  distant  leap.  We  splashed 
through  its  shallow  bed,  which  here  is 
easily  forded,  and  drew  up  on  the  other 
side,  near  some  log  cabins  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  passing  travellers. 
Here  the  horses  were  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  stables,  and  Jim,  after  some 
foraging,  returned  triumphantly  with  a 
pumpkin  pie  for  our  supper.     We  chose  a 
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charming  spot  amongst  the  trees  for 
pitching  our  tent,  close  to  the  water  and 
far  enough  away  from  the  civilized  settle- 
ment. 

Having  only  ridden  about  sixteen  miles 
that  day  we  felt  quite  fresh,  and  so  putting 
on  wading  boots,  and  getting  out  fishing 
rods  and1)ackle,  we  salhed  forth  in  quest 
of  the  wily  trout.  It  was  very  lovely. 
We  waded  down  stream  about  a  mile,  and 
had  a  dehghtful  swim  in  the  swift,  cold 
waters,  while  the  sun  began  to  set  behind 
the  great  black  pine  stems  and  bathed  us 
in  streaks  of  golden  glory.  But  not  a  fish 
did  we  even  see. 

As  we  were  rather  dejectedly  wending 
our  way  homewards  we  caught  sight  of  a 
dilapidated-looking  old  man  with  a  white 
beard,  and  his  battered  felt  hat  stuck  full 
of  "flies,"  who  was  sitting  on  the  bank 
watching  us.  A.  went  up  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  knew  where  we  could  get  good 

fishing. 

«  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  I  shan't  tell  you,"  he 
was  answered  very  gruffly. 

^' We  have  come  a  long  way,  hoping  for 
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some  fishing,  and  have  heard  so  much 
about  the  Snake,'*  said  A.,  in  an  insinuat- 
ing tone. 

Evidently  something  in  his  way  of 
speaking  seemed  to  strike  the  old  man, 
for  he  looked  up  eagerly  and  asked,  ''  Do 
you  come  from  England  ?  "  and  on  hearing 
that  such  was  the  case  he  became  most 
friendly,  and  invited  us,  then  and  there,  to 
a  "  shake-down  "  in  his  tent,  some  eight 
miles  up  the  river,  and  a  day's  fishing 
among  splendid  trout  which  nobody  else 
knew  about. 

He  told  us  he  was  an  ex-doctor  and  had 
practised  as  a  young  man  at  Birmingham, 
but,  as  he  suffered  from  his  lungs,  had 
been  ordered  out  here,  where  he  had  been 
for  fifteen  years  without  a  day's  illness. 
"  I  should  die  if  I  went  home,  though,"  he 
added,  pathetically.  He  seemed  quite 
happy  and  contented,  passing  his  summers 
in  a  tent  with  his  dog  as  sole  companion, 
and  living  almost  entirely  on  the  fish  he 
caught ;  his  winters  being  spent  in  one  of 
the  small  towns  of  Idaho.  He  asked  us 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  politics  and 

c 
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general  condition  of  the  ''  Old  Country," 
and  seemed  quite  unaware  of  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  since  he  was  there. 

We  arranged  to  go  with  him  the  day 
after  the  next,  and  to  pitch  our  tent  by 
the  Snake  as  near  to  his  camp  as  we — or 
rather  the  waggon — could  get,  and  parted 
with  much  cordiality. 

That  night  we  made  a  grand  bonfire, 
and  as  we  were  toasting  ourselves  over  it 
(and  listening  to  the  howls  of  the  cayotes), 
two  guides  from  a  passing  stage,  and  a 
hunter,  came  up  and  began  to  chat  with 
us.  They  seemed  greatly  interested  in 
our  movements,  and  gave  us  any  amount  of 
information  about  our  route  and  what  w^e 
ought  to  see.  One  of  them  was  the  best 
hunter  in  the  place,  and  had  just  arrived 
with  several  elk  and  the  skin  of  a  tine 
cinnamon  bear.  He  had  been  out  with 
two  gentlemen  and  a  lady  from  California, 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  lady  the  best 
shot  of  the  party  ;  at  any  rate  two  big  elk 
had  fallen  to  her  share. 

The  next  day,    while  A.    and  Beesley 
went  off  to  replenish  the  larder  with  the 
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toothsome  prairie  hen  and  wild-goose  with 
which  the  place  abounded,  I  went  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  stage-innkeeper's 
wife,  who,  I  was  told,  hailed  from  the 
''  Old  Country,"  and  who  lived  in  the  log- 
cabin  close  by.  She  ^vas  washing  the 
baby  in  a  big  outhouse,  the  walls  of  which 
were  adorned  with  pelican  skins  snd  birds' 
wings  outspread  in  artistic  devices.  So  I 
sat  down  and  helped  in  the  operations, 
as  she  seemed  rather  ^'  put  about,"  having 
had  to  attend  to  a  stage  full  of  tourists 
who  had  just  been  breakfasting.  She 
was  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  know^  if  I  had  ever 
been  to  Inverness,  as  she  lived  there  as  a 
child,  and  said  she  knew  I  was  English 
by  my  looks.  I  told  her,  among  other 
things,  that  I  had  a  baby  at  home  about 
the  same  age  as  hers. 

"  I  guess  you  don't  care  for  it  much 
to  leave  it  that  awful  long  way,"  she 
cried,  horror-stricken ;  nor  did  my  virtu- 
ous explanation  that  I  did  not  like  being 
parted  from  my  husband  have  any  effect 
upon  her. 
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"  I  guess  I'd  let  him  go  !  "  slie  exclaimed, 
as  she  nodded  her  head  to  where  her  hus- 
band was  cleaning  his  gun  outside. 

A.  came  back  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
very  good  bag,  chiefly  wild  duck,  which 
made  excellent  stews — except  that  Jim 
was  rather  too  lavish  with  the  Worcester 
sauce. 

We  were  well  supplied  altogether,  as  the 
hunter  with  whom  we  had  talked  the 
evening  before  presented  us  with  a  huge 
elk  steak  as  we  took  our  departure  that 
afternoon. 

We  only  made  about  eight  miles  this 
time,  the  road  winding  for  the  first  half 
of  the  way  through  thick  woods.  These, 
however,  diminished  gradually  into  clumps 
of  trees  dotted  about  over  grassy  slopes, 
and  we  turned  off  the  trail  down  one  of 
them  at  a  spot  indicated  by  our  ex-doctor, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  again  on  the 
banks  of  the  Snake.  Here  we  camped  and 
enjoyed  a  quiet  eveniug,  mending  our 
already  torn  clothes,  and  attending  to 
various  details  of  our  domestic  economy. 

But  tchat  a  business  we  had  getting  up 
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river  to  the  fishing  rendezvous  next  day  ! 
We  foolishly  took  our  horses  (A.  think- 
ing I  should,  be  tired),  and  what  between 
the  rocky  banks,  which  got  more  pre- 
cipitous every  minute,  and  the  masses  of 
fallen  pine  which  completely  blocked  our 
way  inland,  we  hardly  made  a  mile  in  an 
hour,  and  had  at  last  to  wade  Bolly  and 
Snip  through  the  river,  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for  holes  and  boulders.  Then, 
after  we  had  met  our  old  gentleman,  who 
came  part  of  the  way  to  look  for  us,  we 
had  rather  a  nasty  catastrophe  as  we  were 
leading  the  horses  up  a  rocky  piece  of 
bank  to  find  a  safe  place  in  which  to  leave 
them. 

A.  was  leading  Snip  along  the  top  of 
the  bank  by  the  halter,  and  I  was 
following  with  Bolly,  picking  our  way 
among  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees  and  loose 
rocks.  Suddenly  something  frightened 
Snip,  he  plunged  violently,  and  losing  his 
footing  rolled  over,  dragging  A.,  who 
wouldn't  let  go  the  halter,  after  him.  It 
was  horrible  seeing  them  disappear  over 
the   edge,  and   I   believe  I    shrieked;  A. 
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says  sometliing  made  a  horrid  noise. 
However,  mercifully,  they  did  not  roll 
more  than  a  few  yards,  as  Snip  struck 
against  a  pile  of  rocks  and  lay  trembling 
all  over,  with  his  fore  legs  pawing  the  air. 
He  was  not  much  damaged  ('*  they  can 
roll  a  wonderful  way  down  a  precipice 
without  scratching  themselves,"  remarked 
our  old  gentleman,  laconically),  but  A.'s 
right  hand  was  in  a  dreadful  state,  the 
flesh  literally  torn  from  the  bone  by  the 
halter,  in  his  efforts  to  keep  Snip  back. 
Then  appeared  the  advantage  of  having 
with  us  one  who  was  a  doctor  as  well  as 
an  angler,  for,  diving  into  an  inner  pocket, 
he  produced  some  lint  and  bound  np  the 
wounds  with  hands  that  had  by  no  means 
lost  their  cunning. 

Well,  we  had  very  fine  sport  that  day, 
the  trout  rising  freely  to  a  ''  yellow  coach- 
man," which  seems  a  quite  irresistible  fly  in 
these  parts.  Our  old  man  made  us  promise 
to  keep  his  happy  hunting-ground  a  secret, 
though,  while  in  those  regions,  as  he  com- 
plained very  much  of  the  way  people  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  the  fish  in  other  more  fre- 
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quented  rivers,  by  dynamite  and  otlier  foul 
means.  ^'  And  they  would  soon  empty  our 
Snake  if  they  could,"  he  added,  resentfully. 

With  two  large  bags  of  this  excellent 
fish  tied  to  our  saddles  we  started  on  our 
way,  the  men  having  had  orders  to  go 
some  ten  miles  on  and  pitch  our  tent  a 
little  beyond  the  Lower  Snake  crossing. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  obliged  to  wade 
the  horses  the  whole  way  back  to  our  late 
camping  ground,  owing  to  a  tiresome  deep 
hole  in  the  bed  of  the  Snake,  which 
they  absolutely  refused  to  cross.  This 
"  doubling  on  our  tracks "  delayed  us 
very  much,  and  the  sun  had  set  as  we 
turned  at  last  into  our  proper  course. 

It  was  a  perfect  evening,  of  an  in- 
tense, unbroken  stillness ;  the  air  full  of 
delicious  aromatic  scents,  and  the  sky 
gleaming  through  the  forest  trees  in 
streaks  of  a  pale  soft  yellow.  The 
scenery  on  each  side  of  us  had  a  curious 
effect,  considering  how  wild  was  the 
region,  an  effect  which  we  noticed  several 
times.  For  it  was  as  if  we  were  passing 
through  some  great  estate,  and  as    if   at 
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every  turn  the  house  ought  to  come  into 
view.  Somehow,  to  our  eyes,  the  stretches 
of  smooth  turf  and  the  picturesque  arrange- 
ment of  the  timber  suggested  a  human 
handiwork  ;  yet  mile  after  mile  we  went 
and  not  a  sign  of  human  life  did  we  see. 

JN'ow  and  then  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  gliding  Snake,  stealing  noise- 
lessly through  the  cedar  and  pine  which 
fringe  its  edges  in  heavy  masses  and 
droop  down  low  into  its  silvery  waters. 
And  once  a  dark  object,  a  bear  or  an  elk 
very  probably,  moved  mysteriously  through 
the  underwood. 

We  reached  camp  at  last  in  almost 
pitchy  darkness,  guided,  however,  by  a 
huge  fire  which  the  men  had  lit  to  serve 
as  a  beacon  from  afar. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

A   HURRICANE. 

The  whole  of  the  next  morning  we  were 
delayed  by  the  horses,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  hobbles,  had  managed  to  make  off 
and  could  not  be  found.  So,  having  en- 
joyed an  excellent  trout  breakfast,  we  lay 
serenely  on  our  backs  in  the  shade,  while 
the  men  scoured  the  country  for  the  miss- 
ing steeds.  It  is  extraordinary  how  fast 
horses  accustomed  to  being  hobbled  can 
get  along.  It  really  seemed  to  make  very 
little  difference  to  Billy,  the  roan  waggon 
horse,  who  was  always  the  leader  in 
mischief,  for,  with  his  funny  three-legged 
hop,  he  could  go  much  faster  than  a  man 
could  run.  Later  on,  we  generally  tied 
up  Billy,  as  the  other  horses  never  thought 
of  straying  far  from  him.  At  last,  after 
about  five  hours'  search,  the  truants  were 
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discovered,  and  driven  home,  Jim  astride 
the  wicked  Billy,  waving  his  lariat  right 
and  left. 

We  soon  saddled  up,  and  started  on  our 
way,  having  about  seventeen  miles  to  make 
to  our  next  camping  ground.  The  forest 
stretched  in  front  of  us  for  the  first  hour 
or  so,  but  it  soon  became  thinner  and  the 
view  more  open  beyond,  till  suddenly, 
turning  sharply  round  the  bend  of  a  hill, 
we  saw  before  us  a  great  open  valley,  level 
and  grassy,  and  completely  walled  in  on 
three  sides  by  ranges  of  mountains.  To 
the  east,  however,  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  on  to  a  limitless  prairie,  out 
of  which  the  white  round  peaks  of  the  Three 
Tetons  towered  majestically  all  by  them- 
selves some  seventy  miles  away.  Through 
this  valley,  some  ten  miles  long,  lay  our 
road,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  which  we 
could  see  a  glittering  speck,  Henry's  Lake, 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  hunter  and  angler. 
Flocks  of  wild-geese  and  countless  heron 
were  basking  in  this  sunny  valley,  and  a 
'*  bunch  "  of  horses  were  browsing  on  the 
slopes  beyond.     It  was  capital  ''  loping  " 
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ground,  and  we  made  very  good  time  as 
far  as  Tygliee  Pass,  where  the  road  leads 
out  of  the  basin.  Here  was  a  stage 
resting-place,  and  we  procured  corn  for 
the  horses  and  milk  for  Ourselves — the 
latter  a  rather  rare  luxury  in  the  Park ;  and 
very  unexpectedly  a  fat  bundle  of  ''  mail" 
forwarded  from  Beavor  Canon  by  a  pass- 
ing team,  the  only  communication  we  had 
with  the  outside  world  during  our  fort- 
night's ride. 

As  we  ascended  the  steep  slopes  of 
Tyghee  Pass,  we  kept  tui-ning  back  to 
admire  the  blue  water  of  Henry's  Lake, 
the  abruptly  rising  banks  of  the  Pass, 
covered  with  fir  and  maple,  making  an 
effective  setting  to  the  lovely,  dreamy 
valley  below ;  a  contrast  all  the  more 
striking  as  dark  clouds  were  rapidly 
gathering  in  front  of  us  and  the  wind  was 
coming  in  fitful  gusts  down  the  Pass.  It 
was  extraordinary  how  quickly  the  storm 
gathered  and  how  cold  it  became.  As  it 
was  getting  very  dark  we  settled  to  camp 
at  once,  and  chose  the  most  sheltered  spot 
we  could  find  on  the  lee  of  a  small  hill. 
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But  we  had  to  content  ourselves  witli  a 
very  cold  and  fragmentary  supper  that 
evening,  as  our  fire  was  soon  blown  out 
and  our  food  blown  away  !  The  tent  was 
by  no  means  fitted  to  withstand  a  gale, 
and  though  we  pegged  it  down  as  best  we 
could,  the  wind  puffed  it  in  upon  us  like  a 
balloon,  and  we  had  to  put  logs  of  wood  on 
our  blankets  to  keep  them  down.  Every 
minute  the  storm  increased,  till,  as  we 
watched  by  the  dim  light  of  our  lamp,  it 
seemed  to  shake  our  canvas  walls  as  if  in 
the  hands  of  a  fury,  and  the  pole  swayed 
to  and  fro  as  if  it  was  drunk. 

''It's  going,"  I  shouted,  after  a  fearful 
gust,  but  A.,  who  has  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  taking  a  nap  under  trying  circum- 
stances, did  not  reply.  Just  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  lull,  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
then  there  came  a  great  roar,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  tent  was  torn  from  the 
ground  and  hurled  into  the  air,  our 
blankets  and  various  belongings  whirling- 
after  it.  Luckily,  however,  we  had  not 
undressed,  so  we  were  not  in  so  bad  a 
plight  as  we  might  have  been.     The  men 
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had  taken  refuge  in  the  waggon  (they 
generally  slept  rolled  in  rugs  under  a  tree)  ; 
but  on  hearing  what  had  happened,  they 
turned  out  and  we  took  their  places,  hav- 
ing first  secured  a  few  of  our  wraps  and 
our  hay  bags  from  the  boisterous  ele- 
ments. Luckily,  the  canvas  cover  to  the 
waggon  buttoned  well  round,  and  protected 
us  from  the  rain  and  hail,  which  presently 
beat  down  upon  us  like  an  avalanche.  We 
managed  to  keep  pretty  warm  and  com- 
fortable, as  we  were  wedged  in  between  a 
sack  of  flour  and  the  tinned  meats.  The 
men,  quite  undisturbed  by  such  a  small 
catastrophe,  crept  under  the  fallen  tent, 
which  they  had  recovered,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  excellent  repose,  though,  when  we 
peeped  out  at  about  five  a.m.,  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  them  but  a  little  white 
mound,  as  the  whole  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  Anything  more  wintry,  one 
could  hardly ,  imagine.  White  peaks  en- 
closing us  on  every  side,  trees  bowed  down 
with  snowy  wreaths,  and  a  dark  leaden  sky 
overhead.  TSTo  wonder  we^had  begun  to 
feel  rather  chilly,  in  spite  of  having  pulled 
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over  ourselves  a  saddle  and  some  pro- 
visions !  We  could  not  help  laughing, 
however,  at  the  injured  and  pitiable  group 
of  horses  we  beheld  standing  tails  to 
storm,  heads  bowed  down,  Billy  only  un- 
moved and  defiant,  heading  the  group. 
Everything  was  soaking  wet ;  the  fire  took 
a  long  time  to  light ;  and  all  our  things  had 
got  more  or  less  mixed  up  or  blown  away 
in  the  night.  However,  we  maintained  a 
cheerful  equanimity,  and  before  long  were 
rewarded  by  seeing  faint  streaks  of  sun- 
light trying  to  pierce  their  way  through 
the  clouds ;  and  by  the  time  we  were 
ready  to  start  it  was  beaming  forth 
gloriously,  rapidly  melting  the  snow  and 
warming  the  chilly  air. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    GEEAT    DIVIDE    AJ^D    FIREHOLE    BASIN. 

We  passed  through  several  miles  more 
forest  that  day — forests  of  black  fir  and 
spruce  and  of  the  tall  white  pine.  On 
leaving  them  behind  we  entered  upon  vast 
grassy  areas,  from  where  could  be  seen  far 
ahead  the  darkly- timbered  mountains 
which  flank  the  Madison  Valley  to  the 
east. 

The  Madison  is  one  of  the  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri,  and  has  its  source 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  where  it  is  called  the  Firehole  Eiver, 
rather  appropriately,  as  it  rises  in  the 
midst  of  geyser  coves  and  boiling  streams 
and  springs. 

As  it  enters  the  canon  by  which  it 
makes  its  way  through  the  great  Divide,  it 
is    joined    by  the   waters  of  the   G-ibbon 
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River,  the  falls  of  which  are  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  Park. 

"We  had  crossed  the  levels  by  about 
twelve  o'clock  and  reached  Manley's 
Cabin,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  quite  a 
large  abode,  with  an  open  corral  around  it 
for  the  cattle,  and  is  built  of  rough-hewn 
logs,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  with 
plaster.  After  many  efforts,  we  at  last 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  very  dignified - 
looking  old  lady  in  a  black  silk  dress,  who, 
we  found  afterwards,  was  the  mother  of 
the  owner,  lately  settled  there.  She 
brought  us  out  some  milk,  and  asked  if 
we  were  going  through  the  Park,  and  if 
so,  she  said  that  we  had  better  beware,  as 
they  had  had  a  dead  body  brought  back 
that  morning. 

''  Dead  body  !  of  what  ?  "  we  exclaimed, 
filled  with  awe. 

''  A  man  ! "  answered  the  old  lady, 
solemnly,  '^  killed  by  the  dust!  Nothing 
shall  ever  get  me  into  that  Park — not  all 
the  geysers  put  together/'  she  continued 
impressively.  And  though  we  told  her 
dust  had  no  effect  upon   us,  that  we  in- 
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tended  keeping  off  the  trail,  and  that  we 
were  both  very  hardy  persons,  yet  she 
paid  no  attention,  but  besought  us  to 
retrace  our  steps,  evidently  quite  expect- 
ing to  have  our  corpses  brought  back 
also. 

We  discovered  later  on  that  the  ''  dead 
body  "  was  that  of  a  man  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption, who  had  insisted  on  going 
through  ;  and  the  alkali  dust,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  caused  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  killed  him.  For 
those  who  drive,  this  irritating  dust, 
which  accompanies  your  vehicle  in  white 
clouds,  is  a  great  drawback  ;  but  as  we 
were  riding  we  hardly  suffered  from  it  at 
all. 

On  leaving  Manley's  Cabin  we  crossed 
the  Madison  and  were  once  more  among 
the  forests ;  forests  of  the  dead  more  than 
of  the  living.  Long  intervals  were  some- 
times completely  covered  with  fallen  and 
decaying  timber :  a  strange  and  melanchol}^ 
sight.  All  the  pines  die  on  reaching  a 
certain  height,  and  drop  or  are  blown 
down,  sometimes  one  by  one,   sometimes 
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in  wliole  tracts  at  a  time.  There  tliey 
lie,  piled  up  upon  each  other  in  various 
stages  of  decay;  some  with  long  lines  of 
dust  only,  to  mark  out  their  forms,  while 
pushing  young  sproutlings  are  filling  up 
their  places  and  flaunting  green  shoots 
over  the  poor  mouldering  remains. 

Bolly,  who  would  stand  unmoved  by  the 
side  of  a  geyser,  thundering  forth  its  two 
hundred  feet  of  seething  waters,  had  a 
distinct  aversion  to  dead  trees,  and  would 
shy  most  unexpectedly  at  some  poor  harm- 
less looking  fallen  veteran,  or  gnarled  old 
trunk  that  we  passed. 

We  stopped  to  lunch  on  the  banks  of  the 
Madison,  a  group  of  antelopes  watching 
us  from  the  slopes  on  the  other  side.  Two 
sweet  mountain  parrots  shared  our  meal, 
pretty  grey  birds  with  black  tails  and  beaks, 
about  the  size  of  a  starling.  They  were  so 
tame,  they  actually  pecked  the  bread  out 
of  our  hands,  and  would  sometimes  try  to 
seize  a  piece  of  meat  out  of  the  frying  pan. 
We  generally  had  a  pair  of  them  whenever 
we  stopped  to  eat,  and  they  and  the  black- 
birds— which  latter  used  to  wait  in  flocks 
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to  clear  up  after  us — and  an  occasional  blue 
jay,  were  the  only  small  birds  we  saw. 

Some  half- way  across  the  valley  we 
came  to  the  military  camp,  which  is  estab- 
lished at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Park. 
Here  we  were  accosted  by  two  soldiers  in 
uniform,  who  asked  us  if  we  had  any  guns 
to  declare,  as,  if  we  had,  they  must  be 
sealed  up,  to  prevent  our  using  them 
while  passing  through.  For  one  of  the 
most  stringent  Park  laws  is  against  mo- 
lesting the  game,  or  any  animal  within  its 
limits  ;  and  though  people  are  allowed  to 
fish,  they  are  supposed  not  to  take  more 
than  is  required  for  their  party.  If  they 
are  caught  trespassing,  they  are  promptly 
walked  out  from  the  nearest  entrance,  ac- 
companied by  a  military  escort,  nor,  under 
any  pretext,  will  they  be  allowed  to  enter 
again.  A  very  excellent  law,  and  owing 
to  its  strict  observance,  the  Yellowstone 
Park  may  be  considered  the  animals' 
paradise.  For  here  the  almost  extermi- 
nated buffalo  can  find  a  haven  of  safety, 
and  the  antelope  and  the  elk,  the  big 
horned  sheep  and  the  mountain  goat,  can 
D  2 
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roam  unmolested  by  bloodthirsty  man. 
Even  the  bear  too  is  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  it  seems  quite  a  moot  point  if  one  is 
allowed  to  defend  oneself  from  his  em- 
braces. We  heard  of  a  man  who  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  shooting  a  grizzly 
within  the  limits,  and  who  pleaded  in 
defence  that  the  grizzly  had  been  stalking 
him,  not  he  the  grizzly,  and  as  it  had 
broken  the  rules  by  so  doing,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  shoot  it,  as  he  could  not  walk  it 
out  of  the  Park  in  any  other  way. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  bear  does  not 
seem  to  hanker  after  human  flesh,  and, 
unless  attacked,  when  it  defends  itself  with 
unequalled  ferocity  and  courage,  appears 
to  lead  a  very  harmless  life,  feeding  on 
wild  fruits  in  the  summer,  and  on  game 
and  any  carrion  it  can  find  in  the  winter. 

We  were  close  now  upon  the  great 
Divide,  as  this  Rocky  Mountain  barrier  is 
called,  up  which  the  road  ascends  in  steep 
zig-zags.  There  had  been  a  forest  fire 
extending  for  some  miles  on  each  side  ;  a 
most  weird  sight.  What  once  were  trees 
were  now    bare  charred  poles,   thrusting 
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up  straight  and  sharp  into  the  air ;  or  lean- 
ing against  each  other,  poor  shattered 
things,  in  helpless  confusion  ;  or  tumbling 
together  in  blackened  masses  on  the 
scorched-up  ground, — a  battlefield  of 
slain.  It  was  a  heavy  pull  to  the  top,  and 
in  mercy  to  the  willing  but  sweating  Bolly 
and  Snip,  we  walked  up  and  insisted  that 
Beesley,  who  was  taking  a  nap  in  the 
waggon,  should  do  the  same.  This  was 
accomplished  with  some  difficulty,  as  the 
man  had  been  in  a  bad  temper  all  day 
(owing  to  A.  having  remonstrated  with 
him  upon  eating  up  our  one  and  only  pot 
of  jam,  a  luxury  reserved  for  me),  and  with 
sundry  oaths  declared  he  was  not  going 
to  be  "  come  over  by  any  English  boss," 
fingering  his  six-shooter  in  his  trousers 
pocket  the  while.  However,  he  thought 
better  of  it  as  A.  remained  quite  firm,  and 
at  last  sulkily  dismounted. 

We  had  a  grand  panorama  from  the  top. 
The  Madison  winding  through  the  valley 
like  a  thin  silver  line.  Yast  forests,  some 
dark  masses  of  green  ;  others,  charred 
black    wastes,    or   peeled    and  white  like 
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armies  of  ghosts.  Broad  flat  levels,  misty 
distant  valleys,  range  behind  range  of  blue 
and  violet  hills ;  and  not  a  sign,  not  a 
vestige  of  human  life  visible. 

As  we  descended  the  other  side,  the 
forest  received  us  again  and  closed  in  upon 
us  ;  a  forest  so  dark  and  impenetrable,  few 
rays  of  sunlight  could  ever  find  their  way 
within.  We  were  about  four  hours  riding 
through  this,  and  it  was  evening  when 
we  at  last  emerged  upon  the  Fire  Hole 
Basin.  Here  stands  quite  a  little  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  the  "  Hotel,"  the  stage 
agent's  house,  and  a  few  primitive  abodes 
belonging  to  men  employed  there  during 
the  summer  months. 

We  were  too  tired  to  do  anything  but 
eat  a  hearty  supper,  though  the  peculiar 
sulphurous  smell  in  the  air,  showing  how 
near  we  were  to  "Wonderland"  at  last, 
made  us  long  for  morning  to  come. 

We  started  forth,  full  of  anticipation,  to 
explore  early  next  day.  The  Lower 
Geyser  Basin,  as  it  is  called,  extends  some 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  it  is  covered  with 
coarse   grass,  and   is   almost  destitute  of 
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trees,  although  surrounded  by  them  on 
every  side.  The  geysers  lie  scattered 
about  in  groups,  their  presence  plainly 
discernible  by  the  cloudy  wreaths  of 
vapour  which  show  up  against  the  dark 
hills  behind. 

As  we  approached  the  geyser  cones,  the 
ground  became  quite  bare  and  was  covered 
with  innumerable  cracks  and  crevices, 
while  the  cones  themselves  and  a  few  yards 
around  them,  appeared  to  be  composed  of 
pure  white  lime. 

The  first  geyser  we  saw  was  the 
''  Fountain,"  and  though  it  only  goes  up 
about  fifty  feet — quite  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  Upper  Basin — 
yet,  it  was  our  first,  and  thrilled  us 
accordingly. 

We  tethered  the  horses  to  some  stunted 
shrubs  growing  near,  and  stood  eagerly 
watching  while  the  "  Fountain"  began  to 
boil  up  in  preparation  for  action.  The 
opening  is  in  the  centre  of  a  pool  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  projects  from  a 
sort  of  mound  of  rounded  cushion-like 
formation,  in  which   is  the  great  orifice. 
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An  angry  spirit  seemed  at  work,  the  water 
was  dashing  violently  upwards,  and  the 
whole  pool  covered  with  foam.  Then 
suddenly  it  would  cease,  then  would  begin 
again  more  furiously  than  ever.  At  last 
it  became  quite  full  of  madly  tossing 
waters,  and  then  finally  with  a  great  roar 
up  they  shot  in  a  beautiful  column  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet. 

It  played  for  several  minutes,  then 
lowered  its  crest  and  faltered,  then  shot 
up  again,  and  so  on  for  about  half  an  hour. 
At  length  it  stopped;  with  plaintive 
groans  and  gurgles  the  water  sank  out  of 
sight,  and  the  basin  was  left  quite  empty, 
so  that  we  could  distinctly  see  the  curious 
white  sponge -like  formation  with  which  it 
was  lined.  This  formation,  varying  in 
colour  and  design,  is  a  lovely  feature  of  the 
geyser  cones.  No  two  are  alike.  Some- 
times the  glittering  sides  are  of  a  delicate 
fan-like  form ;  sometimes  like  clustering 
leaves,  or  escalop  shells,  even  and  regular 
as  the  diapering  between  gothic  arches. 
The  waters  when  still  are  of  the  purest  and 
most  exquisite  colouring,  a  cobalt  fading 
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into  purple,  a  vivid  green  melting  gradually 
into  yellow,  and  a  thousand  other  inde- 
scribable hues. 

Not  far  from  the  "  Fountain  "  are  some 
springs,  the  ground  about  which  is  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  caused  by  some  low  form 
of  vegetable  growth. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  "Thud" 
Springs,  from  which  accumulations  of 
steam  burst  forth  every  few  minutes,  with 
a  mysterious  muffled  ''  thud,"  which 
seems  to  palpitate  from  some  great  living- 
heart  beneath.  One  of  these  is  a  dark 
green  colour  with  fungoid-like  formation 
around  its  base.  Another  is  like  the  face 
of  an  old  woman  with  a  caD  on,  the 
scalloped  edge  of  the  basin  representing 
the  frills,  the  fissure  the  mouth,  and  two 
steam  vents  the  eyes. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  were  the 
Mammoth  Paint  Pots,  which  lie  on  the 
top  of  a  white  mound  just  behind  the 
Fountain  Geyser.  The  largest  of  these, 
called  the  Mud  Caldron,  is  about  forty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  is  a  boiling  pool  of  pure 
white  mud.    A  rather  sickly- smelling  steam 
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is  emitted  from  this,  and  tbe  surface  is 
covered  with  bubbles,  which  break  with  a 
funny  blob-bloh.  All  around  are  small 
holes  full  of  what  looks  like  whipped 
cream,  of  delicate  pink  and  yellow  shades, 
each  blob-blobbing,  and  sending  up  little 
squirts  of  mud.  most  fascinating  to  watch. 

We  rode  about  half  a  mile  beyond  these 
to  the  Boiling  Lake,  from  which  clouds  of 
steam  were  being  wafted  hither  and  thither 
in  the  wind.  A  quantity  of  little  stream- 
lets, over  which  our  horses  stepped  very 
gingerly,  rush  down  the  sloping  banks, 
carrying  the  overflow  to  the  river  ;  and 
poor,  melancholy -looking  dead  trees,  killed 
by  the  hot  water,  stood  peeled  and  white 
and  flinging  out  despairing  arms  around. 

There  were  several  minor  geysers  here, 
''Black  Warrior,"  and  ''Young  Hopeful," 
etc.,  but  we  had  not  time  to  see  them  all. 
One  might  stay  for  months  exploring 
these  curious  sights  without  exhausting 
them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the 
"  Queen's  Laundry,"  another  pool  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  overflows  into  a  series  of 
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smaller  basins,  divided  from  each  other  by 
lovely  coral-like  ridges  of  white  formation. 
The  water  is  very  soft,  and  gradually  cools 
as  it  flows  from  one  pool  to  another,  so 
that  one  can  take  a  bath,  or  wash  any- 
thing if  so  disposed.  We  had  brought 
one  of  A.'s  flannel  coats,  which  had 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  grime  by  the  way, 
and  this  w^e  washed  very  successfully  by 
dabbling  it  about  in  pools  of  various  tem- 
peratures. A.  was  induced,  under  great 
pressure,  to  put  it  on  and  sit  in  the  sun  to 
dry  when  we  got  home,  and  this  excellent 
method  quite  prevented  it  shrinking. 

Alas,  that  evening  on  saddling  up  we 
found  Bolly's  back  was  wrung;  we  had 
feared  this  would  be  the  case,  as  the 
saddle  did  not  fit  him,  though  we  had  been 
very  careful  to  pad  it  with  horse-cloths 
underneath.  For  long  rides  like  this, 
unless  one  can  be  sure  of  one's  saddle,  it 
is  better  to  ride  astride.  Only  it  is  well 
to  secure  a  small,  light  saddle,  as  the  big 
Mexican  ones  are  too  wide  for  a  woman. 
It  is  not  unusual  out  West  for  women  to 
ride  this  wav,  and  it  certainly  makes  it  far 
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easier  for  the  horse.  I  tried  it  towards 
the  end  of  our  journey,  thinking  the 
change  wouhi  be  beneficial  to  my  steed's 
back.  As  the  good  Httle  beast  "loped" 
pleasantly  along  most  of  the  way,  I  found 
it  very  comfortable  ;  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had 
bucked  or  shied. 

The  weight  of  these  Mexican  saddles 
is  terrible.  A.'s  weighed  thirty -eight 
pounds,  and  was  considered  nothing  out 
of  the  common. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  of  the 
customs  out  West  are  derived  from  the 
Spanish.  Among  these  is  the  use  of  this 
heavy  stock  saddle,  with  its  high  horn 
and  cantle,  and  the  severe  curb  bit,  on 
which  all  horses  are  ridden,  whether  they 
require  it  or  not.  We  see  it  also  in  the 
stiff  leather  chaperajos  of  the  rider, 
and  the  cincha,  or  saddle  girth.  Our 
guide  was  very  fond  of  the  word  ''  cinch," 
and  would  use  it  very  expressively  to  •  de- 
note how  he  had  the  upper  hand  of  a  man. 

"  I  guess  I've  got  the  cinch  on  him,"  he 
would  remark,  with  a  very  knowing  air. 
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Our  liorses  were  very  much  clisfignrecl 
with  brands.  Bolly  had  indeed  only  three, 
and  Snip,  having  lately  come  from  the  east, 
had  only  one.  But  the  roan's  flanks  were 
quite  covered,  he  having  evidently  changed 
hands  pretty  frequently  ;  several  of  these 
marks  too  were  reversed,  which  is  a  sign 
of  new  ownership.  One  sees  all  sorts 
of  curious  combinations  in  letters  and 
figures,  and  as  every  brand  is  registered 
anyone  imitating  them  is  severely  punished. 
— if  caught  ! 

I  was  very  sorry  to  change  poor 
Bolly,  but  he  certainly  could  not  go  any 
further,  so  the  stage  agent,  with  some 
difficulty,  found  another  animal  for  us,  a 
rather  rough-looking  beast,  called  Blaine, 
after  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This 
A.  rode,  I  taking  Snip,  as  he  was  the 
lighter  of  the  two.  We  also  made  a 
change  in  guides,  and  were  provided  with 
an  excellent  pioneer,  named  Smithson, 
and  his  son  Elijah,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  to 
cook  and  drive  the  waggon. 

Beesley  was  taken  on  to  look  after  the 
spare   cattle   of    Fire    Hole.      I    think  he 
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rather  repented  his  evil  conduct  towards 
ns,  for  he  shuffled  up  to  our  camp  fire 
that  evening,  and  after  a  long  silence  and 
much  spitting  into  the  glowing  embers, 
said  he  guessed  he  wasn't  much  good  at 
bossing  the  Park,  and  he  wasn't  going 
that  line  any  more.  This  we  felt  was 
meant  for  an  apology,  so  we  wished  him 
good  luck,  and  parted  quite  amicably. 

There  was  a  sharp  frost  that  night,  and 
the  ice  was  quite  thick  in  our  pails,  but  as 
we  were  over  7000  feet  above  the  sea  this 
was  not  surprising,  and  we  were  quite 
snug  and  warm  in  our  tent,  which  we  had 
had  mended  and  patched  up  since  the 
calamity  of  the  night  before. 

We  took  an  early  swim  in  the  Fire 
Hole  River  next  morning ;  rather  a  curious 
experience,  as  it  was  quite  warm,  and  very 
sulphurous.  We  were  surveyed  in  speech- 
less horror  by  some  of  the  natives,  who 
evidently  considered  us  quite  demented; 
and,  indeed,  Smithson  afterwards  affirmed 
he  would  rather  face  a  grizzly  than  take  a 
bath — at  least  a  bath  of  that  description. 
I  do  not  think   either  he  or  Elijah  ever 
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took  off  their  clothes  the  whole  time 
they  were  with  us.  Certainly  their  toilet 
necessaries  were  extremely  limited,  and 
consisted  of  a  mattress,  two  rugs,  and 
half  a  comb,  the  latter  kept  jealously  in 
Elijah's  pocket,  and  lent  to  his  father  as 
occasion  might  require.  Smithson,  in- 
deed, was  much  struck  by  all  our  luxuries. 
He  did  not  at  all  approve  of  my  sponge, 
saying  it  was  a  "  ter'ble  "  thing  to  wash 
one's  face  in  the  Park.  However,  I  did 
not  find  my  complexion  any  the  worse  ; 
though,  of  course,  one  has  to  be  careful 
and  use  plenty  of  vaseline  or  cold  cream, 
as  the  chemical  ingredients  in  the  water, 
and  the  alkali  dust  combined,  are  apt  to 
cause  irritation  to  the  skin. 

We  started  for  the  Great  Geyser  Basin 
about  ten  o'clock,  forded  the  river,  and 
following  the  road  which  led  through 
the  Fire  Hole  Valley,  for  about  five 
miles,  came  to  the  Egeria  Spring,  better 
known,  however,  as  ''  Hell's  Half  Acre." 
For  here  lies  "  Excelsior,"  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  geyser  in  the  world,  the 
thunder  of  whose  eruptions   can  be  heard 
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for  miles  around ;  wliicli  sends  up  its 
boiling  contents  to  a  height  of  300  feet, 
hurling  huge  rocks  to  all  sides,  as  if  they 
were  pebbles,  and  flooding  the  river  with 
such  volumes  of  water  that  the  bridges  are 
sometimes  swept  away. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

GEYSER-LAND. 

But  alas,  "  Excelsior "  did  not  play  for 
us.  This  monster  geyser  seems  to  take 
long  intervals  of  repose,  sometimes  not 
erupting  for  several  years.  It  had  been 
very  active  the  summer  before  (1888), 
and  so  was  now  resting  from  its  labours. 
Smithson  remarked  to  us  for  consolation, 
that  it  was  such  a  "  ter'ble  "  thing  when 
that  did  ''  guise  "  we  should  all  ''  wish  we 
was  in  kingdom  come." 

We  had  met  a  very  pleasant  man,  a 
settler  in  Montana,  in  the  train  from 
Salt  Lake,  and  he  had  given  us  a  great 
account  of  ''  Excelsior."  He  was 
hunting  in  these  regions,  long  before 
they  had  been  made  a  reservation,  and 
when  very  little  was  known  about  them, 
except  through  vague  rumours.     He  and 
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his  sons  had.  been  attacked  by  Indians 
and  bad  taken  refuge  here,  knowing  what 
a  horror  all  '^  dark  skins"  had  of  the 
place.  Thej  were  congratulating  them- 
selves on  having  escaped,  when  from  the 
huge  pit  near  where  they  were  standing 
came  the  most  awful  and  deafening  roar, 
as  if  the  whole  earth  were  going  to  blow 
up  beneath  their  feet ;  and  they,  not  wait- 
ing to  see  more,  but  thinking  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end,  turned  and  fled  for 
their  lives,  preferring  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Indians  to  this  new  and  unknown 
terror. 

We  tied  our  horses  to  some  trees,  and 
crossed  the  white  chalky  formation  to 
where  "Excelsior"  lies,  some  200  yards 
from  the  trail.  Even  in  repose  the  giant 
geyser  looked  very  awe-inspiring.  It  was 
belching  forth  volumes  of  steam,  and  as 
the  wind  wafted  this  to  one  side,  we  could 
look  down  into  its  great  open  mouth, 
some  250  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  30 
feet  deep.  The  water  at  the  bottom  was 
furiously  boiling,  and  the  edges  of  the 
huge  caldron  were  jagged,   and  in  many 
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places  undermined.  Large  masses  keep 
continually  falling  in,  and  eacli  year  it 
gets  larger  and  larger.  Towards  the 
river  end  tlie  sides  slope  downwards, 
taking  tlie  shape  of  the  hill  over  which 
the  waters,  streaming,  and  spreading, 
form  terraces  of  a  lovelj^"  rose  and  orange 
tint. 

But  if  ''Excelsior"  is  somewhat 
horrible,  a  few  yards  off  lies  a  sight  so 
entrancingly  beautiful  one  feels  that 
Hell's  Half  Acre  contains  an  element  of 
Heaven.  This  is  a  large  pool  called  the 
Grand  Prismatic  Spring.  Its  surface  is 
quite  calm  and  unruffled,  and  its  colours 
are  indescribably  lovely. 

In  the  centre  it  is  a  wonderful  dark 
deep  blue,  changing  nearer  the  edge  to  a 
vivid  green.  Around  the  rim  it  fades 
into  yellow — into  orange — a  ring  of  red — 
then  purplish  grey,  the  colours  being 
intensified  by  the  white  coral-like  deposit 
with,  which  the  pool  is  lined.  One's  eyes 
revel  in  these  glorious  hues,  as  they  melt 
one  into  another,  the  whole  glistening  in 
its  pure  white  setting  like  a  liquid  jewel. 
E  2 
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But  even  lovelier  was  the  Turquoise 
Pool,  which  lies  close  beside  its  Prismatic 
sister.  It  is  about  100  feet  square,  and 
is  of  a  blue  so  exquisite,  so  deep,  so  pure, 
the  very  sky — brilliant  and  unclouded, 
and  thought  so  blue  before — looked  dark 
and  colourless  now.  We  stood  fascinated. 
In  its  limpid  transparency  we  could  see 
every  detail  of  the  pearly  shell-like  forma- 
tion beneath.  No  alabaster  could  be 
whiter,  no  sculpture  more  delicate  than 
the  curious  wreathing  devices,  and  folia- 
tions, which  clustered  round  the  rim. 
The  overflow  had  worn  a  little  channel,  as 
it  trickled  down  the  slope,  and  enamelled 
it  with  pink,  and  orange,  and  yellow.  It 
was  fairy-like  and  it  was  weird.  For  a 
background  were  forests  looking  dark  and 
cold  against  the  white  chalky  plateau  on 
which  we  were  standing  ;  while  here  and 
there  around  us  stood  poor  white  ghosts 
of  dead  pine,  stretching  out  bare  despair- 
ing arms, — punished  for  their  temerity 
in  daring  to  take  root  near  the  great 
Excelsior. 

We  had   only  about    six  miles  to  ride 
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before  reaching  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
and  the  road  wound  pleasantly  over 
wooded  knolls,  and  pretty  sweeps  of 
valley,  misty  columns  of  vapour  rising  up, 
like  water  wraiths  from  various  boiling 
pools  and  baby  geysers  on  every  side. 

At  last  we  emerged  upon  this  Great 
Geyser  Basin.  It  extends  about  four 
square  miles,  and  is  completely  hemmed 
in  with  forest-covered  mountains. 
Through  its  centre  runs  the  river,  and  on 
various  little  mounds  and  risings  on  either 
side  lie  the  principal  geysers. 

On  the  lower  levels  are  a  few  patches 
of  coarse  grass,  and  stunted  trees,  but 
everywhere  else  is  the  white  limestone 
deposit,  which  forms  a  sort  of  crust  round 
the  cones.  The  place  is  full  of  surprises. 
Gurgling  gasping  sounds  are  heard  under 
one's  feet,  and  a  rumbling  in  the  air 
above.  Hot  stifling  vapours  assail  one 
from  out  of  innocent-looking  little 
streams.  One  sits  down  on  a  cold  look- 
ing rocky  seat,  and  finds  as  one  springs  up 
again  that  it  is  scorching  hot.  One  sees 
steam  puffing  out  of  little  apertures  no 
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bigger  than  ant  holes,  and  on  picking  up 
a  piece  of  moss  or  a  stone,  one  perhaps 
sets  free  a  tiny  geyser  underneath. 

Some  of  the  geysers  play  every  few 
minutes;  some  with  several  hours'  interval; 
others  with  intervals  of  days  or  weeks. 
The  most  regular  of  all  is  ''Old  Faithful;" 
he  never  disappoints  you,  but  sends  up  his 
graceful  colamn  of  160  feet,  punctually 
every  sixty  minutes,  thereby  well  meriting 
his  name. 

The  "  Grotto  '''  was  "  guising  " — the 
popular  mode  of  expressing  an  eruption 
— as  we  entered  the  valley,  and  we 
hurried  up  to  get  a  good  view.  The 
water  was  shooting  upwards  in  two  jets, 
from  its  grotto-like  cone  which  stands 
about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  curious 
pillar  on  one  side ;  and  two  little  infant 
geysers  were  vigorously  spurting  away  a 
few  feet  from  it.  The  ground  all  around 
is  covered  with  beaded  silica  which  breaks 
up  in  slabs  if  disturbed.  We  looked 
down  into  the  Grotto's  curious  arched 
cavities  after  it  had  ceased  playing,  lined 
with  a  smooth  pearly  formation,  and  into 
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the  black  depths  of  its  grestt  funnel-shaped 
orifices,  and  wondered  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  terrible  power  beneath,  to  which  it 
acts  as  a  safety  valve.  The  amount  of 
time  required  for  the  construction  of  these 
curious  tubes  through  which  the  waters 
are  vented  is  supposed  to  be  enormous  ; 
with  the  larger  geysers  ten  or  eleven 
centuries.  A  leaf  or  a  twig  placed  where 
the  spray  of  the  water  falls  upon  it  is 
covered  in  twenty-four  hours  with  a  coat- 
ing of  silica,  about  as  thick  as  a  thin 
sheet  of  paper.  At  this  rate  it  would 
take  a  thousand  years  to  build  up  to  the 
height  of  some  of  the  geyser  tubes. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  described  in  his 
lectures  on  heat  considered  as  a  mode  of 
motion,  the  development  of  the  Great 
Geyser  of  Iceland,  which  applies  equally 
to  all  other  springs  of  that  kind.  He 
says  : — ''  It  consists  of  a  tube  seventy- 
four  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
The  tube  is  surmounted  by  a  basin  fifty- 
two  feet  across.  The  interior  of  the  tubel 
and  basin  is  coated  with  a  beautiful 
smooth    silicious  plaster,    so    hard   as   to 
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resist  the  blows  of  a  hammer ;  and  the 
first  question  is.  How  was  this  wonderful 
tube  constructed— how  was  this  perfect 
plaster  laid  on  ?  Chemical  analysis  shows 
that  the  water  holds  silica  in  solution,  and 
the  conjecture  might  therefore  arise  that 
the  water  had  deposited  the  silica  against 
the  sides  of  the  tube  and  basin.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  :  the  water  deposits  no 
sediment ;  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be 
kept.  It  may  be  bottled  up  and  preserved 
for  years  as  clear  as  crystal,  without 
showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  form  a 
precipitate.  But  if  we  place  a  quantity 
of  geyser  water  in  an  evaporating  basin 
the  following  takes  place :  In  the  centre 
of  the  basin  the  liquid  deposits  nothing, 
but  at  the  sides  where  it  is  drawn  up  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  thus  subjected  to 
speedy  evaporation,  we  find  silica  de- 
posited. Round  the  edge  a  ring  of  silica 
is  laid  on,  and  not  until  the  evaporation 
has  continued  a  considerable  time  do  we 
find  the  slightest  turbidity  in  the  middle 
of  the  water.  Imagine  the  case  of  a 
simple    thermal    silicious    spring,    whose 
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waters  trickle  down  a  gentle  enclosure  ; 
the  water  thus  exposed  evaporates 
speedily,  and  silica  is  deposited.  This 
deposit  gradually  elevates  the  side  over 
which  the  water  passes,  until  finally  the 
water  has  to  take  another  course.  The 
same  takes  place  here,  the  ground  is 
elevated  as  before,  and  the  spring  has  to 
move  forward.  Thus  it  is  compelled  to 
travel  round  and  round,  discharging  its 
silica  and  deepening  the  shaft  in  which  it 
dwells,  until  finally,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
the  simple  spring  has  produced  this 
wonderful  apparatus  which  has  so  long 
puzzled  and  astonished  both  the  traveller 
and  the  philosopher." 

Professor  Tyndall  considers  the  eruption 
of  the  geysers  is  owing  to  the  entrance  of 
steam  from  the  ducts  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  which  elevates  the  geyser 
column  to  where  the  heat  which  it  pos- 
sesses is  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to 
make  it  boil.  This  excess  of  heat  gene- 
rates more  steam  and  raises  the  column 
higher,  the  water  below  is  relieved  of 
pressure   and  its  boiling    point    lowered. 
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More  and  more  steam  is  generated,  lifting 
the  column  higlier  and  higher,  until  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  the  water  bursts 
into  ebullition,  and,  mixed  with  clouds  of 
steam,  is  projected  into  the  air. 

In  Icelandic  speech  the  word  "  geyser" 
means  simply  ''  rager,"  and  is  used  to 
describe  all  turbulent  fountains  and  pools. 
The  most  violent  and  noisy  "  rager  "  on 
the  island  being  the  great  spouting  spring 
near  Haukadal,  it  gained  for  itself  the 
title  of  The  Geyser,  and  being  the  earliest 
known  and  most  remarkable  fountain  of 
the  kind,  its  native  name  was  adopted  in 
other  languages  as  the  generic  name  for 
all  springs  of  that  kind. 

All  around  the  Fire  Hole  Basin  and  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  are  numerous  extinct 
geysers.  Some  have  been  internally  de- 
ranged by  earthquakes,  with  others  the 
waters  have  forced  a  passage  elsewhere  to 
other  scenes  of  action,  and  some  have  died 
a  natural  death  from  decrepitude  and  old 
age.  This  latter  takes  place  when  the 
tube  ha's  reached  such  an  altitude  that  the 
water  in  the  depths  below,  owing  to  the  in- 
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creased  pressure,  cannot  attain  its  boiling 
point. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  geyser  basin 
stands  a  most  civilized-looking  hotel  in 
Queen  Anne  style,  and  quite  a  sprinkling 
of  people  were  to  be  seen  about.  Some  of 
the  female  portion  thereof  were  rather 
elaborately  attired  for  such  a  remote 
portion  of  the  globe;  and  one  of  them, 
clad  in  an  elegant  velvet  dolman,  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  much  curled  fringe, 
regarded  my  buck -skin  leggings  through 
her  pince-nez,  with  cold  and  withering 
glances.  Indeed,  my  appearance  I  gener- 
ally found  quite  attracted  people's  attention 
from  the  geysers.  I  suppose  if  I  had 
worn  a  blue  plush  habit  with  a  locket 
and  ribbon  bow — as  I  saw  a  western 
damsel  disporting  herself  in  one  day — 
I  should  have  attracted  no  notice  at 
all. 

We  pitched  our  tent  in  a  clump  of  trees, 
near  a  tiny  non-sulphurous  stream,  and  a 
patch  of  grazing  ground  for  the  horses. 
Not  far  distant,  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
were  the  soldiers'  quarters  ;  a  detachment 
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being  kept  here  to  guard  the  geysers  and 
formations  from  the  vandalisms  of  the 
public.  Those  individuals,  therefore, 
whose  souls  delight  in  inscribing  their 
names  on,  or  otherwise  defacing,  the  in- 
teresting works  of  nature  about  them,  have 
to  check  these  proclivities,  or  else  they 
will  very  likely  find  themselves  provided 
with  a  miUtary  escort  and  a  summary 
ejection  from  the  Park.  The  collection  of 
specimens  is  not  allowed  either,  though 
this  is  a  good  deal  evaded  with  small 
pieces  that  are  easily  hidden.  It  was 
amusing  sometimes  to  see  a  party  of 
tourists,  as  a  soldier  appeared  round  a 
corner,  instinctively  put  their  hands  behind 
their  backs,  or  guiltily  move  in  an  opposite 
direction.  That  afternoon  I  unwittingly 
came  within  the  iron  grasp  of  the  law. 
We  had  salhed  forth  after  lunch  for 
a  geyser  exploration,  and  I  was  looking 
into  the  pretty  little  cone  of  one  of 
the  "Cubs"  which  stand  on  each  side 
of  their  big  parent,  the  "  Lioness "  (so 
named  because  of  the  growling  noise  they 
make).     This  dear  little  ''  Cub  "  Avas  boil- 
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ing  away  at  a  great  pace  inside  its  pretty 
raised  marble  rim,  and  having  heard  what 
capita]  wash-tubs  geysers  made,  I  dropped 
in  my  handkerchief,  and  was  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  it  being  sucked  down 
and  then  thrown  up  again,  then  sucked 
town  to  reappear  once  more.  Suddenly  a 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  stern 
voice  remarked,  ''  Do  you  know  you  are 
breaking  the  rules  ?  "  A.,  who  had  been 
quite  lost  in  contemplating  the  ''  Lioness," 
now  hurried  up,  and  we  both  explained 
we  had  no  idea  washing  handkerchiefs  was 
included  in  the  rules,  and  we  repented 
deeply  and  would  never  offend  again,  etc. 
The  man  was  evidently  mollified  and 
assured  us  that  he  was  only  doing  his 
duty,  and  that  that  very  morning  a  party 
had  been  marched  out  for  throwing  some 
eggs  into  "  Old  Faithful  "  to  be  boiled. 
However,  he  consented  not  to  report  us, 
and  even  condescended  to  try  and  rescue 
the  erring  handkerchief  with  my  stick, 
which  the  '^  Cub,"  in  a  fright  no  doubt, 
had  swallowed  down  and  refused  to  eject. 
We  poked  about  for  some   while  and  at 
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last  liad  to  relinquisli  ifc,  time  being 
precious.  "We  had  not  gone  very  far, 
however,  when  we  heard  someone  running 
after  us,  and  lo  and  behold  !  there  was 
our  good  ''  Jonathan  "  quite  out  of  breath, 
and  holding  up  the  handkerchief — washed 
snowy  white — which  he  said  the  ''  Cub  " 
had  just  disgorged. 

We  heard  rather  an  amusing  story  of 
an  Englishman  (it  would  have  been  an 
American  in  England,  I  suppose)  new  to 
geyserland,  who  had  had  rather  an  unplea- 
sant experience  of  one  of  the  ''  Cubs."  He 
had  sat  down  upon  the  cone  of  one  of  them 
to  wait  for  the  ''  Lioness  "  to  play,  and 
as  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  hurry,  he 
took  a  nap.  Suddenly  the  ''  Cub  "  went 
off,  after  a  few  premonitory  growling s, 
which  he  did  not  hear,  and  sent  him  flying 
from  his  seat,  very  much  scalded  and 
nearly  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

We  feasted  on  geysers  all  that  after- 
noon. The  ''  Castle,"  a  pile  of  about 
twenty  feet,  looking  something  like  a 
ruined  fortress,  which  stands  on  a  mound 
of  grey  and  white  deposit,  went  off  splen- 
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clidly.  Tbis  is  supposed  once  to  have 
been  the  most  powerful  geyser  in  the 
Upper  Basin,  but  though  it  sends  up  a 
vast  mass  of  water  and  clouds  of  steam,  it 
does  not  go  higher  than  about  fifty  feet. 

A  little  be^^ond  the  ''  Castle "  is  the 
"  Morning  Glory,"  a  pool  of  a  lovely  pale 
blue,  quite  round  and  deepening  in  the 
centre,  and  with  lovely  white  petal-like 
edges.  Then  there  was  the  "  Oblong ' 
that  threw  itself  up  in  a  great  splashing 
mass  every  four  or  five  hours  from  a 
beautiful  deep  green  pool.  And  the 
"  Saw  Mill,"  which  sent  up  a  pretty  little 
jet  every  few  minutes  with  a  noise  like  a 
saw-mill  working  in  a  desperate  hurry. 
The  "Fan,"  too,  is  very  pretty  during 
eruption,  spreading  out  in  graceful  fan- 
shaped  fountains,  and  the  sun  shining 
through  the  falling  spray  gives  an  effect  of 
showers  of  pearls. 

Though  we  waited  and  longed,  neither 
the  ''Splendid"  nor  the  ''Grand,"  which  go 
up  over  two  hundred  feet,  would  perform 
for  us.  The  "  Giantess,"  which  sends  up 
the  largest  mass  of  water  after  "Excelsior," 
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plays  very  seldom  now.  It  is  said  to 
double  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river 
with  its  overflow,  and  goes  up  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  one  terrific  ebullition. 

But  the  geyser  we  set  our  hearts  on 
seeing  was  the  ''  Beehive,"  just  opposite 
our  camp,  the  other  side  of  the  basin. 
The  cone,  which  really  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bee-hive  in  the  distance,  is 
about  three  feet  in  height  and  is  beauti- 
fully coated  with  beaded  silica.  Its  action 
is  different  to  any  other  geyser,  as  the 
water  is  projected  with  such  force  from  its 
comparaitvely  small  vent-hole,  that  it  goes 
up  in  one  perfectly  straight  pillar  to  over 
two  hundred  feet ;  and,  instead  of  falling 
in  floods  on  each  side  like  the  others, 
seems  to  evaporate  into  wreaths  of  steam 
and  vapour. 

Now  there  is  a  sure  and  almost  cei-tain 
method  for  inducing  a  geyser  to  play  out 
of  its  accustomed  hours,  and  this  is  done 
by  what  is  called  "soaping"  them!  It 
may  sound  incredible,  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  (which  we  attested  on  several 
occasions)  that  a  bar  or  two  of  common 
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yellow  soap,  cut  up  into  pieces  and  slipped 
into  a  geyser  cone,  will  have  the  desired 
effect  in  a  very  short  interval.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  partly  caused  by  the  soap 
creating  a  filro  on  the  water,  which 
prevents  the  steam  escaping.  Smithson 
was  as  keen  as  we  were  that  the  ''Bee- 
hive "  should  play.  He  assured  us  he  had 
seen  it  soaped  over  and  over  again,  with 
the  most  brilliant  results. 

So  that  night  we  sallied  forth  after  all 
the  world  had  gone  to  bed,  armed  with  two 
large  bars  of  Brown  Windsor  tied  up  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  moon  was 
shining  fitfully  behind  the  clouds,  and  now 
and  then  gleamed  forth  upon  us,  as,  having 
crossed  the  river,  we  climbed  up  the  white 
sloping  sides  of  the  "Beehive." 

It  was  not  due  to  play  for  several  days, 
and  as  we  peered  down  its  dark  funnel- 
like orifice,  we  could  hear  a  soft  peaceful 
gurgling,  but  nothing  more ;  and  even  this 
quite  ceased  after  we  had  slipped  in  the 
soap.  We  sat  down  then  and  watched. 
Presently  it  began  to  boil  up — little  by 
little — with  a  buzzing  sort  of  noise  as  if  it 
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were  hard  at  work.  Every  now  and  then 
it  threw  up  a  few  squirts  of  water,  and 
Smithson,  who  was  getting  very  excited, 
laid  his  '^  bottom  dollar  "  it  was  going  to 
play.  But,  alas,  though  it  seemed  to  be 
trying  with  all  its  might,  yet  it  never 
quite  got  off,  and  having  watched  for 
nearly  an  hour,  we  decided  to  send  Smith- 
son  back  to  camp  for  some  more  soap. 
Perhaps  we  had  not  put  in  enough,  we 
thought,  though  Smithson  assured  us  two 
bars  was  all  it  had  ever  wanted  before. 
Well,  in  went  the  second  lot,  but  with 
just  the  same  result.  It  showed  all  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  boiled  over,  made 
a  few  gasps,  and  sent  up  a  few  small 
jets,  and  then  gave  it  up.  We  got  quite 
desperate  at  last.  It  was  nearly  twelve 
o  clock,  and  very  cold,  as  a  sharp  frost 
had  set  in.  We  thought,  however,  we 
would  have  one  more  try.  We  hurried 
back  to  camp.  There  we  found  Elijah, 
stretched  fast  asleep  before  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  the  fire.  We  cruelly  awoke 
him,  and  made  him  produce  the  last  piece 
of   yellow   bar,    which   we    had    hitherto 
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thought  necessary  to  leave  for  washing 
purposes.  And  to  augment  this,  A. 
insisted  on  my  bringing  forth  our  few  and 
treasured  cakes  of  Pears.  But  no,  even 
this  last  sacrifice  was  of  no  avail — that 
''Beehive"  would  not  play!  Smithson 
was  furious,  the  first  time  it  had  ever 
refused  for  him ;  someone  must  have 
soaped  it  the  day  before,  and  if  only 
we  would  wait  it  was  sure  to  begin 
soon.  But  we  decided  we  could  not 
freeze  there  all  night,  even  to  see  the 
''Beehive"  display;  and  so  dejectedly 
we  made  our  way  once  more  back  to 
camp.  Just  as  we  were  going  off  to 
sleep  we  heard  a  roar — something  was 
"  guising"  at  last,  but  we  were  too  tired 
to  stir  even  if  it  had  been  "  Excelsior." 
The  next  morning,  however,  just  as  we 
were  dressed,  we  heard  the  roar  again, 
like  the  sound  of  a  sudden  hurricane  or 
of  numberless  distant  guns.  "  She's  oft^ 
— the  '  Beehive's  '  guisin',''  shouted  Smith- 
son,  and  off  we  dashed,  helter-skelter, 
arriving  breathless,  but  in  capital  time  to 
see  a  grand  eruption. 
E  2 
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It  was  terrific.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  hill-side  must  be  blown  out  by  the 
tremendous  force  with  which  it  burst 
forth.  Higher  and  higher  it  soared,  in 
one  great  round  perpendicular  column 
of  over  two  hundred  feet,  clouding  the 
whole  sky  with  masses  of  spray  and  steam. 
Presently  a  gust  of  wind  blew  up  and 
carried  the  topmost  wreaths  in  feathery 
masses  over  the  valley,  and  we  were  able 
to  stand  quite  close  to  lee  of  it  without 
getting  a  drop  upon  us.  It  played  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  wavered, 
trembled,  and  finally  subsided  with  sundry 
gurgles  and  groans.  As  we  came  away, 
several  people  who  had  hurried  out  from 
their  beds  to  see  the  sight,  began  making 
remarks  on  the  curious  fact  of  the  "  Bee- 
hive "  playing  before  its  proper  time. 
''  That's  been  soaped,"  said  a  man  who 
belonged  to  the  place,  looking  suspiciously 
round,  at  which  we  appeared  innocently 
surprised. 

Before  leaving,  while  I  took  a  rest  in 
the  waggon,  A.  and  Smithson  went  off  to 
see   the    *'  Black    Sand  Basin "   and    the 
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"Devil's  Puncli  Bowl."  A.  came  back 
very  enthusiastic  about  tliese  lovely  pools 
which  lie  about  half  a  mile  off  the  trail. 
The  former  is  a  beautiful  blue  spring, 
surrounded  by  high  banks  of  black  sand, 
and  the  latter  a  rainbow-coloured  pool  of 
boiling  water,  surrounded  with  an  incrus- 
tation of  different  shades  of  red  and 
orange.  We  had  not  time  to  visit  the 
"  Lone  Star  Geyser "  (though  much 
attracted  by  its  name)^  as  you  have  to  ride 
about  six  miles  over  fallen  timber.  The 
cone  is  quite  unique,  we  were  told,  being 
ten  feet  high  and  beaded  with  sparkling 
gey  serite. 

We  had  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Fire  Hole  Basin  to  regain  the  trail  for 
Yellowstone  Lake,  therefore  we  decided 
to  camp  at  the  former  place  that  night, 
as  our  next  resting  place  was  to  be  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  nearly 
thirty  miles  distant. 

There  were  several  lovely  spots  we 
should  have  liked  to  visit;  Kepler's 
Cascades,  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
Upper    Basin,    where   the    water    dashes 
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througli  a  deep,  rugged,  and  very  narrow 
canon ;  and  Shoshone  Lake,  lying  in  a 
hollow  between  heavily  timbered  hills ; 
but  we  had  to  limit  ourselves  some- 
where. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BIG    GAME. 

We  made  an  early  start  next  day,  and  had 
a  good  bit  of  hard  cHmbing,  as  we  had  to 
cross  the  high  ''  Divide  "  or  range  of  hills, 
through  which,  further  on,  the  Yellow- 
stone Canon  is  cut.  On  each  side  of  us 
lay  dead  and  prostrate  pine,  crammed  in 
masses  among  the  living,  forming  a  very 
labyrinth  of  desolation.  Through  a  gap 
amongst  them,  now  and  then,  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  bluish-purple 
Rockies,  the  higher  peaks  white  with 
snow.  Near  the  summit  we  passed  a 
dear  little  lonely  piece  of  water,  called 
Mary's  Lake,  its  edges  strewed  Avith 
fallen  pine.  We  also  passed  Sulphur 
Lake,  from  Avhich  a  very  nasty  odour 
arose,  and  further  on  Alum  Creek, 
which  our  horses,  though  very  thirsty, 
sniffed  disdainfuHv  and  would  not  taste. 
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The  other  side  of  the  Divide  was  un- 
dulating table-land,  and  here  again  were 
those  curious  park-like  effects,  and  for 
miles  we  passed  in  and  out  of  grassy 
slopes,  surrounded  by  impenetrable  woods, 
not  once  seeing  a  living  creature  larger 
than  a  chipmunk,  though  Smithson  said 
the  place  was  full  of  bear,  and  we  came 
across  buft'alo  and  elk  trails  continually. 

We  were  very  anxious  to  see  some  big 
game,  '^  roaming  in  their  native  forests 
free,"  and  so  Smithson  proposed  we 
should  make  a  detour  some  miles  ofE  the 
trail,  as  we  should  then  be  more  likely  to 
see  some.  But  not  for  all  the  ''  big  game  " 
in  the  world  would  I  go  that  detour  again. 

First  of  all  we  stuck  in  a  swamp,  A.'s 
horse  going  in  up  to  his  girths,  and 
Smithson' s  roan  pitching  him  head  over 
heels  in  its  struggles  into  the  black  mud 
and  rank  grass  which  surrounded  us.  As 
for  me,  seeing  their  fate,  I  sHd  off  Snip 
just  in  time  as  his  fore-legs  sunk  suddenly, 
up  to  his  nose,  in  the  treacherous  ground. 
We  floundered  about  for  some  minutes, 
and    at   last    succeeded   in    dragging   the 
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frightened  beasts  on  to  terra-firma ;  and 
tlie  next  mile  or  two,  by  skirting  close  to 
the  trees,  we  managed  to  keep  clear  of 
pitfalls.  But  swamps  were  mild  compared 
to  the  terrors  of  the  tracts  of  white  chalky 
formation  we  had  to  cross.  Boiling  pools 
of  sulphur  all  around  us,  steam  belching 
up  from  the  hoof-marks  of  our  horses,  as 
each  step  broke  through  the  thin  crust, 
while  horrible  groans  and  rumblings  filled 
the  air.  It  was  all  very  well  in  the  geyser 
basins,  where  the  ground  w^as  hard  and 
well  tried  by  other  feet.  But  here  it  was 
more  than  probable  no  human  being  had 
ever  penetrated,  or  at  any  rate  very  few. 
Snip  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  trembled 
with  fright,  as  every  step  nearly  sunk  him 
over  the  fetlocks  in  the  hot  mud.  I 
gathered  a  little  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
A.,  who  turns  the  scales  at  nearly  twice 
my  weight,  was  on  in  front,  and  therefore 
what  bore  him  might  be  supposed  to  bear 
me.  But  all  I  know^  is  that  it  did  not, 
and  that  Snip  and  I  had  a  horrid  flounder 
in  the  steaming  mud,  near  a  wicked- 
looking  gurgling   hole,  which    the   others 
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passed  quite  safely.  After  that,  being  Lot 
and  thirsty  we  (Snip  and  I)  nearly  killed 
ourselves  by  drinking  out  of  a  lovely  little 
purling  stream,  only  Smithson  rushed  up 
just  in  time  and  said  it  was  full  of 
arsenic. 

We  were  rather  disreputable-looking 
objects,  when  we  emerged  on  to  the  trail. 
We  had  seen  no  big  game,  and  we  were 
covered  with  swamp  mud,  and  further 
ornamented  with  white  chalk.  Then, 
when  we  caught  up  the  waggon,  Elijah 
informed  us  he  had  passed  five  splendid 
elk,  close  to  the  road,  the  largest  he  ever 
saw  ! 

But  our  longings  to  behold  big  game 
were  fulfilled  that  night,  though  not  quite 
as  we  expected. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  Yellowstone 
banks,  by  a  lovely  bend  that  carried  it 
through  great  rocks  further  down.  Be- 
hind us  were  thick  forests,  and  in  front 
long  blue  lines  of  hills.  It  looked  a 
splendid  place  for  trout,  with  its  deep 
pools  and  gravelly  shallows,  so,  though  it 
was  getting  dark,  A.  brought  out  his  rods, 
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and  in  a  very  few  miliutes  liad  secured  some 
fine  big  fellows,  whicli  were  delicious, 
grilled  for  supper. 

The  men  had  stupidly  left  the  axe  be- 
hind ab  our  lunching  place,  and  so  it 
happened  our  tent  was  not  very  well 
pegged  down  that  night.  However,  as  it 
was  clear  still  weather,  we  thought  it  did 
not  matter,  not  dreaming  of  other  alarms. 
I  was  rather  tired  and  slept  soundly,  and 
it  must  have  been  about  one  o'clock  when 
T  was  awakened  by  funny  little  squeaks 
near  the  tent,  and  I  heard  the  men  from 
the  wagon,  about  ten  yards  off,  calling 
out  and  trying  to  frighten  something 
away.  This  ceased  for  a  little.  Then 
presently  I  heard  something  creeping 
round  the  tent,  and  some  more  squeals. 
The  lamp  was  dimly  burning,  and  I 
turned  it  on  the  entrance,  which  was 
the  unpegged  part.  Something  was 
squeezing  itself  under  the  canvas,  some- 
thing about  the  size  of  a  badger,  black 
and  smooth,  and  with  a  sharp  little  nose. 
I  turned  the  lamp  full  upon  it,  and  we 
stared  at  each  other,  both  much  surprised. 
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My  stick  was  close  at  hand,  so  I  whacked 
on  the  ground,  upon  which  the  little  beast 
turned  tail  in  a  hurry,  and  scuttled  out  as 
fast  as  it  could.  A.  by  this  time  was 
awake,  and  professed  to  be  much  sur- 
prised that  I,  who  was  so  fond  of  live 
creatures,  should  object  to  the  poor  little 
thing.  *'  As  if  it  would  have  hurt  us,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep  again.  However,  dearly  as  I  love 
the  animal  world,  I  prefer  not  to  have  un- 
known species  thereof  rambling  about 
my  sleeping  apartment,  and  so  I  lay 
awake  on  the  chance  of  having  another 
visit.  Before  long  I  heard  something 
walking  about  with  heavy  lumbering  gait, 
some  few  yards  off.  Then  it  came  nearer, 
walked  slowly  round  the  tent,  sniffing 
along  the  bottom,  and  brushing  up 
against  the  canvas  as  it  passed.  With 
some  difficulty  I  awoke  A. 

"  There's  a  wild  beast  outside !  "  I 
cried,  ''  and  it's  trying  to  get  in — what 
shall  we  do  !  "  A.  replied  that  he  would 
rather  be  eaten  than  wake  up,  and  that  it 
was  most  likely  a  poor  little  mink  or  in- 
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offensive  creature  of  that  kind,  and  I  had 
better  go  to  sleep  again.  But  at  that 
moment  it  began  to  move  once  more, 
there  was  a  shuffling  at  the  entrance — a 
great  big  something  bulging  it  out  as  it 
tried  to  poke  its  way  through.  Then,  as 
we  watched,  horrified  (having  no  guns  in 
the  tent),  we  saw  a  large  brown  head 
thrust  through  the  insecurely  fastened 
opening.  "It's  a  wolf ! "  I  shrieked, 
"  and  it  wants  to  eat  us  !  "  And  we 
seized  our  sticks  and  made  a  terrific  noise 
to  frighten  the  monster.  He  certainly 
was  surprised,  for  he  quickly  withdrew  his 
nose,  and  we  heard  him  sloping  off.  I 
was  dying  with  curiosity  to  see  what  he 
was  like,  and  at  last  summoned  up 
courage  to  peep  out.  It  was  early  morn- 
ing, and  a  faint  cold  light  made  everything 
distinctly  visible.  There,  squatting  a  few 
yards  off,  was  our  visitor,  watching  us,  and 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to 
investigate  further.  I  had  no  desire 
for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  him,  how- 
ever, and  beat  on  the  sides  of  the  tent 
with    my    stick,   and    yelled   at  him  in  a 
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way  tliafc  evidently  s track  terror  into  his 
savage  breast,  for  he  turned  tail  and 
trotted  off,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him  below 
the  hill.  After  this  we  barricaded  the 
entrance  and  made  it  as  secure  as  we 
could,  and  A.  promised  to  keep  watch  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  However,  I  had 
not  the  smallest  inclination  to  close  an  eye 
even,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
we  got  up  and  roused  the  men  to  prepare 
breakfast.  We  found  they  had  had  a 
lively  night  also,  as  they  had  had  mink 
after  the  fish,  and  our  big  brown  visitor 
also,  which  latter  had  been  attracted  by 
the  elk  steak.  They  declared  it  was  a 
wolverine  (a  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a 
fox),  which  is  a  very  cowardly  sort  of 
brute,  and  rarely  shows  fight  or  attacks 
mankind.  But  they  confided  in  A.  after- 
wards that  it  was  really  a  cinnamon  bear, 
but  that  they  did  not  like  to  tell  me  for 
fear  I  should  be  too  much  alarmed  to 
sleep  in  the  tent  again,  whereas  no- 
body minded  wolverines.  However,  as  I 
told  them,  one  was  quite  as  alarming  to 
me   as  the  other,  though,  now  it  was  all 
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over,  1  was  not  ill-pleased  at  having  seen 
one  of  these  interesting  beasts  so  near ; 
for  many  people  go  through  tlie  Yellow- 
stone without  seeing  a  vestige  of  a  bear, 
especially  if  tliey  keep  on  the  trail. 

The  cayotes  and  wolves  are  much 
scarcer  than  they  were,  as  the  cattle-men 
have  poisoned  and  killed  them  in  large 
numbers,  owing  to  their  depredations 
among  the  young  calves,  etc.  The  moun- 
tain lion  also,  a  horribly  savage  beast, 
something  like  a  small  panther,  has  been 
trapped  and  hunted  down  to  a  large 
extent,  and  is  not  often  seen.  The  lynx, 
we  were  told,  is  the  only  beast  that  would 
attack  one  unprovoked,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  stalk  a  man  for  miles  and 
spring  upon  him  from  behind ^  or  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree  overhead. 

There  are  several  species  of  bear  in  the 
Eockies.  Amongst  these  the  Grizzly,  or 
Hog-back,  is  the  largest  and  most 
ferocious.  His  strength  is  so  enormous, 
and  his  tenacity  of  life  so  great,  that, 
though  his  body  may  be  riddled  with 
bullets,  he  will,  with  undaunted  determina- 
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tion  and  courage,  hurl  himself  upon  you 
again  and  again.  The  only  instantaneous- 
ly vulnerable  spot  is  in  the  forehead,  and 
it  requires  a  cool  head  and  a  steady  hand 
to  make  sure  of  hitting  it.  For,  if  you 
miss,  you  are  done  for,  unless  well  sup- 
ported, or  with  a  haven  of  refuge  at  hand. 
And  if  this  refuge  is  a  tree,  some  dis- 
crimination is  necessary  in  the  choice 
thereof,  for  if  large  enough  he  will  soon 
be  after  you;  and  if  too  small,  he  will 
station  himself  at  the  bottom  and  en- 
deavour to  gnaw  through  the  stem,  or 
with  his  iron-muscled  paws  will  wrench  it 
from  the  ground.  Therefore,  if  you  are 
fleeing  from  a  bear,  choose  a  medium-sized 
tree,  too  large  for  him  to  tear  down,  and 
yet  not  large  enough  for  him  to  climb,  for 
if  his  arms  overlap  much  he  cannot  get  his 
grip — and  you  are  safe  ! 

The  Silver-tip  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
Grizzly,  and  has  longish  brown  hair 
tipped  with  silver,  and  a  silver  frill 
round  his  throat.  Then  there  is  the 
Ciunamon,  the  Black,  and  the  Smut-face. 
None  of  these  seem  to  interfere  with  you 
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if  let  alone,  and  if  you  are  careful  in  the 
cubbing  time  not  to  take  up  or  fondle  any 
dear  little  cubs  jon  may  see  about.  That 
summer  a  man  was  watering  his  horse  in 
a  small  gully,  and  seeing  two  of  these 
little  brown  balls  waddling  up  the  bank 
by  themselves,  took  one  in  his  arms.  It 
gave  a  little  cry,  and  in  an  instant  there 
was  the  spring  of  a  dark  body  from  behind 
some  bushes  not  far  off,  and  a  huge  paw 
had  struck  him  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

But  I  must  not  wander  off  on  bear 
stories.  That  day  we  had  grand  sport — 
if  hauling  in  fish  as  fast  as  you  throw  the 
line  can  be  called  sport  !  And  indeed, 
after  catching  about  thirty  splendid  trout, 
weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  apiece,  in  less  than  an  hour,  we 
felt  it  was  becoming  butchery.  It  was 
extraordinary  how  fast  they  bit.  We  had 
waded  to  the  middle  of  the  river  near 
some  tiny  rapids,  shallow  and  gravelly, 
and  we  could  see  them  swarming  up 
stream  by  dozens.  They  did  not  heed  us 
a  bit,  and  rushed  after  the  flies,  two  or 
three  to  each.     A.  sometimes  landed  two 
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at  a  time,  and  I,  who  had  never  fly-fished 
before,  had  only  to  hold  out  my  rod  to 
catch  one.  Any  child  could  have  done  as 
well.  They  all  appeared  fine  fish,  though 
some  we  found  were  wormy.  It  is  rather 
a  curious  thing  that  the  trout  above  the 
Falls,  and  in  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  should 
suffer  from  these  nasty  little  parasites, 
while  those  below  the  Falls  are  not 
affected  at  all.  We  found  that  the  wormy 
ones  were  not  nearly  so  game  as  the 
others,  but  would  let  themselves  be  reeled 
in  with  very  little  resistance ;  their  flesh 
also  was  inclined  to  be  flabby.  These 
worms  generally  appear  under  the  pec- 
toral fin,  and  will  sometimes  nearly  eat  it 
off. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Mud  Greysers.  These  lay  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  our  camping  ground.  We 
went  to  see  them  directly  we  arrived,  and 
again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
watching  them  with  a  sort  of  fascinated 
loathing,  till  the  sickening  steam  drove  us 
away.  The  chief  one  we  heard  had  not 
been  seen  playing  for  some  while,  but  we 
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soaped  him,  and  be    played    for  us,    both 

now   and   afterwards   on    our   way    back 

from  the    Lake ;   and,    so  quickly  did    he 

gratify  us,  we  half  forgave  him  his  sinister 

and  horrible  appearance.     This  geyser  lies 

in  a  hollow,  bare  and  caked  with  clay,  and 

looked   very    much  like    a  pool   of  mud. 

From  its  surface,  as  yet   quite   still,   arose 

clouds  of  dense  grey  steam.     We  slipped 

in  two  bars  of  soap,  cut  up   quite  small, 

and  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  watch.     In  a 

few  moments  it  began  to  bubble  and  to 

boil.     It    was   as  if  some   invisible   hand 

was    kneading   it    up,    or   some    horrible 

unclean    spirit    was     furiously    at    work 

beneath  the  dark  slimy  mass.     Waves   of 

mud    clashed  together  in  angry   squirts; 

these   grew  higher  and  higher,  more  and 

more    furious,   till    at  length    up  went  a 

great  seething  volume  of  thirty  or  forty 

feet.     Ugh  !     It    made    us    shudder,    so 

ghastly,    so  black  and   hideous    was    the 

effect.     As  it  subsided  there  were  noises 

from  beneath   like   vomitings  from  some 

giant  throat,  with  beats    and    throbs    as 

from  a  monster  heart;  then  it  sank  down, 

G  2 
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smoothed  itself,  and  once  again  was  calm 
and  still. 

But  tlie  Belching  Spring,  higher  up  on 
the  hill  side,    was    even  more    thrilling. 
Imagine  a  great  hole,  thirty   feet    deep, 
volumes  of   steam   curhng   up    its    steep 
sides.     At  the  bottom  of  its  huge  yawning 
month  waves  of  evil-looking  mud  are  for 
ever  belched  forth  with  a  horrible  gulping 
noise.     It  sucks  them  back,  then  belches 
them     forth    again,     relentlessly,     never 
ceasing,  hurling  its  slimy  masses   against 
the  walls  of  the  pit,  and  splashing  high  up 
almost  to  the  brim.     We  lay    full  length 
along  the  edge  peering  over  for  nearly  an 
hour,  with  something  of  the  sensation  a 
bird  must  feel  when  under  the  cobra's  eye. 
We  expended  several  bars  of  soap  upon  the 
"  Belcher,"  but  he  sucked  them  down  into 
his  horrid  mouth  and  was  quite  unaffected 
thereby. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

YELLOWSTONE    LAKE. 

We  saddled  up  that  afternoon  and  had  a 
glorious  ride  of  about  sixteen  miles  to  the 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

The  trail  ran  pretty  near  to  the  river, 
which  grew  gradually  wider  and  wider, 
broadening  out  here  and  there  and  leaving 
little  islands  in  the  midst.  Endless  masses 
of  dark  forest  were  on  our  right,  and  end- 
less hazy  stretches  of  distant  Rockies  far 
over  the  valley  on  the  other  side.  Every- 
where wild  and  free,  untrodden  and  un- 
touched ! 

We  made  a  detour  through  the  woods, 
thick  with  fallen  pine.  As  long  as  there 
was  foot  room  between  the  trunks,  the 
horses  would  walk  quite  unconcernedly 
over  them,  picking  their  way  very  cleverly, 
and  making  funny  little  hops  over  the 
very  big  ones. 
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As  we  turned  on  to  the  trail  again  we 
came  suddenly  npon  a  poor  dead  horse, 
just  dragged  to  one  side  with  its  legs 
sticking  on  to  the  road,  the  fresh  blood 
still  oozing  from  its  distended  nostrils. 

'^  Over  driv' — broke  its  heart,"  re- 
marked Smithson,  laconically,  and  when 
we  exclaimed  at  its  being  left  like  that,  he 
seemed  quite  surprised,  and  ''  guessed  folks 
hadn't  time  to  be  buryin'  horses,"  they 
had  just  to  ''  git  through "  as  quick  as 
they  could.  We  afterwards  passed  several 
more  left  in  the  same  way,  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  some  half-eaten 
by  wild  beasts,  a  sickening  sight. 

One  of  the  most  painful  things  out 
West  is  the  way  the  horses  are  treated. 
The  cayouse  is  looked  upon  as  naturally 
bad-tempered,  and  to  be  broken  by  fear 
only.  It  spoke  volumes  to  see  the  way 
both  Blaine  and  Snip  threw  up  their  heads 
in  terror  if  we  tried  to  stroke  their  noses, 
or  lifted  our  hands  suddenly  near  them. 
We  very  soon  gentled  them,  however,  and, 
in  time,  they  would  let  us  do  anything 
with  them.      As  no    grooming  apparatus 
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had  been  provided  in  our  outfit,  we 
sacrificed  our  one  and  only  clothes  brush, 
and  while  the  men  looked  on  in  wonder 
at  our  ''  sweatin'  ourselves  for  nothin',"  as 
they  expressed  it,  we  brought  quite  a  shine 
into  Snip  and  Blaine's  rough  coats. 

Horses  cost  very  little  out  here.  Bred 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Indians,  they 
are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  dollars.  You  can  buy  a  good  average 
beast  for  thirty  dollars,  and  will  generally 
find  that  your  saddle  costs  more  than  your 
horse  !  Many  people  think  it  better  value, 
in  riding  or  driving  tours,  to  buy  their 
horses  and  sell  them  again  afterwards. 
It  certainly  costs  less,  barring  accidents. 

We  reached  the  Yellowstone  Lake  in  the 
evening,  and  camped  in  a  little  knoll  by 
its  side.  This  is  the  largest  lake  in  North 
America  of  so  high  an  elevation,  being 
nearly  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  w^ater  is  of  a  silvery  grey  colour, 
clear  as  crystal,  and  of  enormous  depth. 
It  had  a  peculiar  spirit-like  aspect.  The 
mountains  which  surrounded  it  to  the 
east    looked   like   grey   phantoms   in   the 
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evening  light.  To  the  west,  great  forests 
cast  black  shadows,  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  pure  snowy  peaks  behind,  while 
densely-wooded  islands  looked  like  spots 
of  ink  upon  its  pearly  surface.  We  longed 
to  visit  some  of  these  islands,  as  we  heard 
their  shores  gleamed  with  brilliant  pebbles, 
crystals,  and  bits  of  obsidian.  Some  of 
these  concretions  take  the  most  curious 
forms,  such  as  cups,  boxes,  spoons,  etc. 
There  are  also  numerous  small  geysers, 
hot  pools,  and  paint  pots.  One  geyser 
pours  its  boiling  content^s  into  the  lake, 
others  spring  up  from  underneath  its  bed 
and  make  rings  of  bubbles  on  its  smooth 
surface. 

Alas  !  next  day  a  mist  hung  over  all, 
enwrapping  the  fairy-like  scene  in  impene- 
trable gloom.  So  we  had  to  give  up  the 
rowing  expedition  we  had  planned  (if  we 
had  been  able  to  secure  the  one  and  only 
boat  on  the  lake),  and  determined  to  push 
on  to  the  Yellowstone  Falls,  and  give 
ourselves  a  little  longer  time  there. 

We  followed  the  same  road  back  for 
about  eleven  miles,  passing  our  late  camp- 
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ing  ground  by  the  river,  where  we  stopped 
to  lunch  and  revisit  the  Mud  Geyser. 

On  turning  into  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  canon,  we  left  the  trees  behind,  and 
passed  over  undulating  ground  covered 
only  with  the  sweet  scented  but  monoto- 
nous sage-brush.  Now  and  then  we  crossed 
a  little  creek  bridged  by  round  pine-logs, 
placed  side  by  side  on  trestles  without  any 
attempt  at  making  them  secure,  the  con- 
sequence being  they  generally  rolled  about 
in  a  manner  not  altogether  pleasant,  and 
one  of  the  horses'  legs  was  pretty  sure  to 
go  through  as  we  passed  over  them. 

Before  entering  Hayden  Valley  we 
crossed  Sulphur  Mountain.  This  is  a 
great  cone-shaped  pile  of  pure  sulphur, 
the  colour  of  gamboge,  and  encrusted 
with  the  loveliest  yellow  crystals.  It  was 
very  hot, — as  we  found  when  we  sat  down 
on  a  crystal  ridge  to  watch  a  big  sulphur 
pool,  which  lay  in  a  little  dip  in  the  hill, 
boiling  and  spluttering  forth  its  yellow 
streams.  At  every  little  crevice  steam 
of  a  sulphurous  odour  was  puffing  forth, 
and  we  amused  ourselves  by  making  little 
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vent-holes  with    our    sticks  to  help  it  to 
escape. 

We  soaped  that  sulphur  pool,  too,  with 
our  very  last  bars,  in  the  hope  it  might 
turn  into  a  geyser.  But  though  at  last 
in  desperation  we  cast  in  a  pound  of 
butter,  some  cart-grease,  and  a  piece  of 
cheese,  not  even  these  dainties  had  any 
effect  upon  it,  though  it  sucked  them 
greedily  into  its  funnel-like  throat.  All  it 
would  do  was  to  send  up  a  little  squirt 
from  its  centre.  It  seems  alwaj's  to  be  in 
a  furiously  boiling  condition,  its  overflow 
streaming  in  numerous  little  crystallized 
yellow  channels  down  the  hill-side,  over 
which  our  horses  very  gingerly  picked 
their  way. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 

THK    GREAT   CANON   AND    FALLS. 

A  FEW  miles  beyond  the  Sulphur  Mountain, 
we  came  once  more  to  the  Yellowstone 
River,  which  here  was  broad  and  clear, 
with  peaceful  grassy  banks.  Its  bright 
green  waters,  though  quite  unruffled,  were 
flowing  very  swiftly,  however  ;  and  then 
gradually,  as  the  valley  begins  to  contract 
lower  down,  they  gather  themselves  to- 
gether to  burst  their  way  through  the 
great  jagged  rocks  which  form  the  entrance 
to  the  Canon. 

The  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  for  many  miles.  Slowly  and  surely, 
though  almost  imperceptibly,  we  seemed 
to  be  sinking  deeper  into  the  earth,  and 
the  pine-covered  banks  seemed  to  be  rising 
higher  and  higher  on  either  side.  But  we 
turned    off   and  were  enveloped   in   trees 
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before  we  reached  the  Upper  Falls,  and 
had  a  last  glimpse  of  the  river,  narrowed 
and  white  and  foaming,  pent  in  by  tower- 
ing cliffs,  rushing  madly  on  its  way. 

The  trail  wound  gradually  uphill 
through  the  forest  and  then  to  an  open 
clearing,  where  was  a  corral  for  horses, 
and  further  on  a  series  of  huts  and  tents 
which  formed  the  ''hotel." 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  had  fixed 
on  our  camping-ground  above  the  Upper 
Falls,  the  majestic  roar  of  which  sounded 
solemnly  in  our  ears.  We  waited  for  the 
moon  to  rise,  and  then  set  forth  to  feast 
our  eyes  on  the  great  Canon  and  the 
Lower  Falls,  the  highest  falls  of  that 
volume  of  water  in  the  world. 

We  followed  a  path  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  side  which  leads  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  CanoD,  a  pretty  steep  ascent. 
Thick  trees  on  either  side  obscured  the 
view,  until  presently,  following  the  guide,  we 
crawled  along  a  narrow  ridge  that  stood 
at  right  angles  from  the  trail,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  where  one  could 
cling  and  look  up  and  down  and  all  around. 
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We  were  speechless — thrilled  ! 

Beneath  us  yawned  2000  feet,  black, 
immeasurable.  The  moon  glinted  on  in- 
numerable overhanging  fragments  and 
columns  of  rock,  some  sharp  and  pointed, 
like  cathedral  spires,  piercing  up  from  the 
depths  below.  Dark  pine  forests  fringed 
the  edges,  and  here  and  there,  hurled 
against  the  rocks  in  their  fearful  descent, 
lay  fallen  trunks — headlong — stretching 
forth  gaunt  arms  of  horror.  Twenty-four 
miles  that  awful  chasm  splits  its  way 
through  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  A 
miglity  river  is  frantically  bursting 
through  its  far-away  depths,  so  far,  no 
sound  of  its  rushing  can  ever  reach  the 
ear. 

And  then  the  Falls  !  Imagine  a  vast 
white  gliding  mass,  a  wall  of  snow, 
pouring  itself  between  two  great  shoulders 
of  rock  in  one  splendid  plunge  into  the 
black  abyss,  a  plunge  of  nearly  400  feet, 
amidst  wreathing  and  wafting  clouds  of 
spray  and  wind-flecked  foam.  It  was  a 
sight  before  which  Niagara,  Shoshone,  all 
we  had  ever  seen,  or  dreamed,  of  sublime 
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and  wonderful  power  and  beauty,  faded  and 
was  lost.  Awe-stricken  and  breathless, 
how  insignificant  we  felt  clinging  there  ! 

B j  daylight  it  appeared  even  yet  more 
wonderful,  because  of  the  entrancing 
colours  of  its  marvellous  setting.  For  on 
every  side  are  crags  of  the  most  weird  and. 
curious  forms,  sometimes  bathed  with 
crimson  as  with  blood ;  sometimes  splashed 
with  shades  of  orange,  or  ribbed  with 
yellow  and  brown.  There  are  rocky 
ledges  smoothly  laid  with  vivid  green  as 
with  a  painter's  brush.  There  are  chalky 
beds  of  mountain  torrents  now  dry,  or 
glacier- worn  channels,  traihng  in  sparkling 
whiteness  to  the  distant  river  far  below. 
Across  and  athwart  it  all  lie  black 
shadows  from  rugged  battlements  and 
towers,  riven  and  torn  by  a  giant  power 
and  poised  upon  the  sharp  descent.  And 
the  eagles  hover  and  circle  over  the 
pinnacles  and  spires,  on  the  points  of  some 
of  which  they  have  built  their  nests.  And 
above  the  falls  gleam  the  rapids,  as, 
lashing  themselves  against  the  walls  of 
rock    on    either    side,    they   madly    tear 
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along.  And  a  rainbow  ever  comes  and 
goes,  and  irradiates  with  its  bright  colours 
the  great  white,  solemn,  plunging  mass, 
and  melts  into  the  misty  wreaths  of  foam. 
And — one  feels  one  will  never  look  upon 
such  a  scene  again.  It  is  J^ature's  master- 
piece ! 

Dr.  Hayden,  in  his  report  on  the  geology 
of  the  Park,  concludes  that  the  Canon  is 
one  of  erosion,  and  has  been  cut  by  the 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  rocks  are 
igneous,  and  are  stained  by  the  oxidization 
of  minerals  and  by  hot  springs.  There  is  a 
high  ridge  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, called  Amethyst  Mountain,  in  the 
exposed  strata  of  which  are  imbedded  the 
petrified  remains  of  ancient  forests.  Some 
of  the  huge  trunks  are  forty  and  fifty  feet 
long,  and  in  some  places  they  stand  up- 
right on  the  ledges,  '*'  like  columns  of  a 
ruined  temple."  The  branches,  roots,  and 
fruit  are  also  found  in  the  strata,  and  in 
some  instances  perfectly  preserved  leaves 
have  been  discovered. 

The  Washburn  Eange  extends  to  the 
north-east  of  the   Grand  Canon,  the  two 
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highest  peaks  of  which  are  Mount  Wash- 
burn, 10,346  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
Dunraven's  Peak.  We  had  intended 
crossing  the  former  of  these,  as  we  heard 
the  grandeur  of  the  view  from  its  summit 
is  unrivalled;  but  there  was  a  rumour  that 
the  trail  was  blocked  with  fallen  trees,  so 
we  gave  it  up. 

The  next  day  we  forded  the  river  with 
some  difficulty,  about  a  mile  above  the 
Upper  Falls,  and  explored  the  other  side, 
a  thing  very  few  people  had  ever  done, 
Smithson  remarked,  Avhich  was  satis- 
factory to  hear.  We  tied  up  the  horses 
and  walked  for  a  long  way  by  the  broken 
Canon  side.  Its  vastness  seemed  to  grow 
upon  one,  as  we  caught  glimpses  of  the 
river  between  the  jutting  crags,  di- 
minished so  as  to  appear  like  a  thin  blue 
ribbon  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  We  loosened 
huge  boulders  and  rolled  them  over,  and 
watched  them  crashing  down,  bounding 
from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  looked  no 
larger  than  pebbles  and  were  lost  to  view. 
Not  the  faintest  sound  of  their  reaching 
the  bottom  could  one  even  hear. 
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So  much  time  was  spent  over  this 
fascinating  occupation  it  was  quite  late 
when  we  reached  camp.  Here  we  were 
greeted  by  Elijah  with  the  pleasing  in- 
formation that  the  waggon  horses  had  been 
stolen  and  not  a  trace  of  them  was  to  be 
found.  It  was  no  good  doing  anything 
that  night,  but  early  the  following  morning 
the  men,  having  fortunately  secured  two 
mounts  from  the  ''hotel,"  started  inpursuit, 
and  guided  by  the  discovery  of  the  tracks 
made  by  Billy's  off  hind  foot,  which  had 
lost  a  shoe,  they  found  them  at  last  in  a 
little  gully,  into  which  they  had  been  driven, 
about  eight  miles  distant,  and  brought 
them  triumphantly  home.  Smithson  shook 
his  head  darkly  as  to  who  were  the  thieves ; 
he  evidently  had  suspicions,  though  he 
would  not  commit  himself. 

It  is  seldom  any  robbery,  except  that 
of  horses,  takes  place  within  the  Reserva- 
tion. The  Yellowstone  tourists  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  burden  themselves  witli  valuables, 
and  of  this  the  "  highwaymen "  are  well 
acquainted. 

The  summer  before  we  were  there,  how- 
j[  2 
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ever,  the  Yellowstone  mail  was  robbed  in 
a  very  daring  manner.  It  happened  to  be 
carrying  the  tempting  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  a  man  in  the  Teton  Basin,  in 
payment  for  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  money 
was  put  in  a  treasure  box,  whicli  was 
rather  a  risky  proceeding,  one  would  think ; 
but  it  is  often  sent  this  way  out  West, 
where  banks  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  robbery  was  carefully  arranged.  Two 
men  hid  themselves  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  station,  and  a  third  remained  to  watch 
the  transfer  of  the  treasure  from  the  rail- 
way agent  to  the  stage  company.  Having 
witnessed  this,  the  man  rode  night  and  day, 
and  reached  the  hiding-p]ace  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  stage.  The  three  of  them 
then  burst  forth  upon  it  as  it  came  up, 
and,  covering  the  driver  with  their  six- 
shooters,  demanded  the  treasure.  This 
was  instantly  produced,  for,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  no  one  was  prepared.  Having 
broken  open  the  box  and  secured  the  bags 
of  money,  they  proceeded  to  relieve  the 
trembling  passengers  of  their  valuables, 
and  then,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator, 
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ordered  tlie    driver    to     ''  git,'*    and    he 


''  got: 


They  had  a  start  of  four  days  while  a 
posse  of  men  with  the  under  sheriff  was 
collected  for  their  capture.  They  were 
followed  through  the  mountains  for  a 
week,  and  were  caught  at  last,  after  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  in  which  one  of  them 
was  shot  dead.  The  treasure,  which  had 
been  buried,  was  eventually  recovered, 
not  without  some  difficulty,  however,  as 
nothing  would  induce  the  men  to  confess 
where  it  was  hidden.  At  last  two  of  them 
were  put  together  in  a  cell,  and  someone 
was  stationed  to  listen  to  them  night  and 
day.  By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  clue  to 
the  hiding-place  had  leaked  out,  and  the 
treasure  was  found  and  restored  to  its 
owner. 

This  seems  the  only  exciting  incident 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  perpetrated 
within  the  Reservation  ;  though  there  are 
plenty  of  thrilling  tales  to  be  heard  of  the 
regions  all  around. 


CHAPTEK  Yin. 


A    DIGRESSION    ON    '' HOLDING   UP." 


A  PEW  years  ago  the  cowboys  were  a  good 
deal  rougher  and  wilder  than  they  are 
even  now,  and  to  "hold  np  "  a  team  or 
railway- cars  w^as  common  sport.  It  is 
still  a  not  at  all  unusual  thing  out  West 
for  a  train  to  be  ''held  up."  The 
marauders,  choosing  a  dark  night  and  a 
lonely  spot,  show  a  red  light  for  danger, 
whereupon  the  train  is  slowed  off,  and 
they  can  mount  with  ease,  enter  a  car, 
and,  levelling  their  "six-shooters,"  order 
all  hands  to  be  ''  held  up."  As  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  dead  shots,  this  is  generally 
acceded  to  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and 
while  one  covers  the  conductor,  the  others 
go  round  and  empty  the  pockets  of  the 
passengers. 
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The  day  before  we  left  for  Salt  Lake, 
tlie  "  E;i6  Grande  "  was  held  up  by  two 
men  only ;  so  chivalrous  were  they,  how- 
ever, that  not  a  thing  was  taken  from  a 
woman,  only  their  own  sex  were  disturbed, 
though  they  shot  the  engine-driver  who 
showed  fight,  and  rifled  the  mails  and 
luggage.  Unfortunately,  we  had  no  in- 
teresting experience  of  this  kind  to  relate, 
though  we  made  every  preparation  when 
travelling  in  those  regions;  I  taking  all 
the  valuables,  leaving  A.  a  feAV  dollars 
only  to  hand  to  tliem,  as  we  thought  it 
might  arouse  their  suspicions  if  lie  were 
found  quite  moneyless. 

An  Englishman  living  in  Colorado  told 
us  he  had  been  fall  of  boasts  he  would 
show  a  little  more  spirit  than  to  let  him- 
self be  "  held  up  "  so  easily.  But  when 
put  to  the  test  one  day,  as  he  was  walking 
along  a  lonely  mountain  pass,  he  found  his 
hands  were  elevated  pretty  quickly  upon 
being  covered  with  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver, 
suddenly  produced  by  a  man  who  was 
riding  past,  and  who  ordered  him  to 
"  hold  up,"  while  he  relieved  him   of  his 
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watcb  and  money.  On  these  occasions, 
too,  in  order  to  prevent  your  getting  at 
your  revolver — if  you  liave  one — you  are 
generally  ordered  to  walk  on  for  some 
distance  with  your  hands  up,  while  the 
desperado  stands  covering  you  till  you  are 
out  of  sight ;  and  this,  our  Colorado  friend 
told  us,  w^as  the  most  creepy  sensation  he 
ever  experienced. 

This  same  acquaintance  warned  us  that 
we  had  better  look  after  ourselves  at 
Leadville,  a  little  mining  town  in  Colorado, 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  we 
were  journeying,  and  that  if  anyone  asked 
us  the  time  after  dark,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  pull  out  our  revolvers  instead  of  our 
watches.  It  is  of  Leadville,  by  the  way, 
the  well-known  story  is  told  of  a  man  per- 
forming on  the  piano  at  a  party,  with  a 
label  pinned  on  his  back  inscribed  with  : 
''  Gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  fire  at 
the  performer,  he  is  doing  his  level  best." 

Montana  has  long  had  a  bad  name  for 
the  ferocity  of  its  cowboys.  Very  often, 
after  receiving  their  pay,  they  would 
gallop  into  a  little  town,  crowd  into  the 
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beer  saloon,  place  the  glasses  and  bottles 
in  a  row  on  the  counter,  and  takmg  pot- 
shots at  them,  very  often  end  up  by 
shootinof  throuofh  all  the  windows  and 
lamps,  and  a  person  or  two  besides.  In 
fact,  a  cowboy  who  had  not  shot  his  man 
was  thought  very  poorly  of.  Still,  it  must 
be  said  in  their  favour  that,  though  they 
would  be  only  too  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel 
over  any  trifle  and  shoot  you,  yet  they 
would  be  very  friendly  and  hospitable 
until  rufiled.  The  Vigilance  Society,  how- 
ever, a  band  of  the  better  class  of  law- 
abiding  inhabitants,  has  done  great  good 
by  following  up  and  securing  the  murderers 
and  bringing  them  to  justice,  and  so  now 
the  state  of  things  is  much  more  civilized. 

We  heard  some  very  amusing  stories 
about  the  doings  of  the  ''  boys,"  as  they 
are  called,  from  a  Mr.  Reed,  a  very  agree- 
able man  we  met  later  on,  who  acted  as 
sheriff  in  some  of  these  lawless  regions 
for  some  while — adventures  more  amusing, 
doubtless,  to  listen  to  than  to  experience ! 

He  told  us  he  was  sitting  one  day  in  a 
little    barber's    shop,   being    shaved,  in    a 
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small  town  near  Pueblo.  Suddenly  a 
rather  ferocious-looking  man  clattered  in, 
all  leather  and  spurs,  and  with  his  belt  full 
of  six-shooters. 

''Now,  then,"  he  cried,  ''you  just 
vacate  that  chair,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out." 

"  You're  welcome  to  it  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  I'm  through,"  replied  Mr.  Eeed,  in 
as  calm  a  tone  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mitted of. 

"  What,  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  wait, 
do  you  !  "  roared  the  man,  pulling  out  his 
revolver.  Mr.  Reed  began  to  feel  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  Dignity  forbade  his  vacat- 
ing his  chair,  and  yet  if  he  didn't  do  so 
the  chances  were  he  would  be  shot  as  he 
sat.  As  for  tbe  barber,  so  great  was  his 
fright,  he  had  dropped  the  razor,  and  was 
making  frantic  signs  in  the  glass  for  Mr. 
Reed  to  get  up. 

However,  just  at  this  trying  moment 
the  latter  was  seized  with  an  inspira- 
tion. 

"  I  rather  think  you  don't  know  where 
I  come  from,"  he  remarked,  quietly. 
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"  What's  that  to  do  with  me?"  replied 
the  man,  gruffly. 

"  Well,  I  think  j^ou'll  consider  it  has. 
I  come  from  Christian,  Texas." 

The  man's  face  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed. He  strode  up  to  him  and  gave 
him  a  tremendous  slap  on  the  back,  and 
nearly  wrung  his  hand  off. 

''  Come  and  have  a  drink  and  a  talk," 
said  he.     "I'm  at  the  hotel." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  "  I've  business 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  I'll  come." 

His  train  left  in  half  an  hour,  however ; 
"  and  never  having  been  to  Christian, 
Texas,  in  my  life,  I  took  care  not  to  miss 
it,"  he  remarked,  in  conclusion. 

This  Christian,  Texas,  is  renowned  for 
its  wickedness  and  shootings.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  the  wildest  set  out  West,  and 
are  mostly  dead  shots.  A  person  from  this 
interesting  locality,  therefore,  was  always 
treated  with  great  respect  by  other  "  boys," 
and  was  certain  not  to  be  molested  by 
them,  unless  under  very  provocative  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  cleverest  "  holding  up  "  we  heard 
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of  was  performed  on  the  Denver  Bank. 
Everyone  was  full  of  it  when  we  were 
there.  It  was  done  in  broad  daylight,  by 
one  man  only.  He  walked  into  the  bank 
during  the  dinner-hour  one  day,  and 
asked  to  see  the  President  in  his  private 
room.  He  was  shown  in,  and,  as  the  door 
closed,  he  quickly  locked  it  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  covered  the  President 
with  his  revolver,  and  threatened  to  blow 
his  brains  out,  unless  he  wrote  him  a 
cheque  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
President,  completely  unnerved,  assented. 
He  was  then  made  to  go  and  present 
the  cheque  to  the  cashier  for  the  money, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  man,  who  then 
walked  calmly  out — backwards — his  eye 
on  the  President — and  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

Smithson  was  very  fond  of  relating 
thrilling  tales  to  us  over  camp  fire,  a  good 
many  of  which,  of  course,  we  took  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  He  seemed  to  think  about 
as  much  of  a  ''  holding  up  "  as  we  should  of 
an  orchard  robbing  ;  but  then  a  life  or  two 
lost  does  not  count  for  much  out  West. 
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His  aversion  to  the  Mormon  persuasion 
was  intense,  and  his  face  of  disgust 
when  he  discovered  he  was  eating  Mormon 
food  was  very  funny.  He  informed  us 
his  father  was  a  Mormon,  and  had  had 
eight  wives.  Upon  the  prettiest  and 
youngest  of  these  ^' old  Brigham "  had, 
however,  cast  covetous  eyes,  and,  stating 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
she  was  to  be  Abraham's  wife  in  the 
next  world,  appropriated  her  to  himself 
for  this.  His  own  mother  died  when  he 
was  a  child,  and,  according  to  his  account, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  fared  very 
luxuriously  at  the  hands  of  the  other 
seven.  "  Bacon  rinds  is  what  I  was 
raised  on,"  he  would  remark  sardonically, 
*'  and  what  they  did  to  tliem  Christians, 
folks  talks  of,  is  nothin'  to  the  ter'ble 
things  them  Mormons  did  to  me  when  I 
left  them  and  married  a  Grentile  wife.  I 
jest  had  to  git,  and  come  out  here  to 
Montana." 

Among  other  things,  he  told  us  he  had 
been  offered  a  Post  Office  by  his  *' party," 
when  they  were  in  office,  but  as  he  could 
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only  read  or  write  with  difficulty,  he  had 
conscientiously  refused.  These  important 
qualifications  seem  sometimes  regarded  as 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  to  whether 
a  person  may  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican,  which  system,  as  we  discovered, 
does  not  conduce  always  to  the  due 
delivery  of  one's  letters. 

This  is  quite  a  trifle,  however.  Such 
details  as  one's  life,  or  even  one's  letters, 
are  not  considered  of  great  importance 
Far  West ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NORKIS    BASIN. 

About  twelve  o'clock  tliat  day  we 
started  for  Norris  Basin,  fifteen  miles 
distant.  We  followed  the  edge  of  the 
Canon  for  some  way,  up  and  down,  be- 
tween rocks  and  trees,  such  awful  dizzy 
heights,  I  fain  dismounted  and  led  the 
callous  Snip,  heedless  of  A.  who  remarked 
that  I  was  much  safer  on  his  legs  than 
my  own.  Then  we  turned  off  and  took 
a  short  cut  over  some  wild  stretches  of 
valley  and  forest. 

As  we  were  ''  loping  "  the  horses  across 
one  of  the  grassy  slopes,  Smithson,  who 
was  in  front,  cried  out  suddenly,  ''  Four 
bears,  as  I'm  alive — if  that  ain't  derned 
luck  !  "  And  sure  enough,  there,  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us,  were  four 
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big  brown  lumpy-looking  things,  watering 
at  a  little  stream  that  flowed  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree-covered  hills.  We  were  so  excited, 
we  cast  prudence  to  the  winds  and  galloped 
straight  for  them,  leaping  the  brooks  that 
crossed  our  path,  and  coming  right  upon 
them  as  they  were  ponderously  making  their 
way  back  to  the  woods.  The  horses  were 
rather  frightened,  though  not  as  much  as 
one  would  have  expected,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded with  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  up  to  our  ''big  game."  The  four 
great  beasts  turned  round  and  eyed  us 
solemnly  for  a  few  moments,  then  snuff- 
ing the  air  disdainfully,  as  if  we  were 
beneath  contempt,  slowly  shuffled  off. 
We  followed  them  a  little  way,  until  they 
disappeared  among  the  trees,  but  they 
did  not  hurry  their  pace.  It  certainly 
was  a  very  thrilling  sight,  and  we  heard 
afterwards  that  to  see  so  many  full- 
grown  bears  together  was  most  unusual. 
They  were  Silver-tips,  three  males  and  a 
female,  and  were  of  a  dark-brown  colour 
with  silvery  ruffles  round  their  necks. 
The  female  was  of  a  lighter -shade  than 
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the  others,  and  rather  smaller.  She  kept 
well  in  the  rear,  and  when  they  turned  to 
go,  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  three 
males  close  abreast.  I  suppose  if  we  had 
in  any  way  molested  them,  our  lives,  even 
on  horseback,  would  hardly  have  been 
worth  a  moment's  purchase ;  but  we 
only  wanted  to  look,  and  so  we  were 
safe  ! 

We  turned  on  to  the  trail  about  eight 
miles  from  Norris  Basin,  a  broad,  graded, 
road,  which  made  us  feel  within  reach  of 
civilized  regions  once  more,  and  conse- 
quently rather  damped  our  spirits.  It 
led  gently  down  hill  through  an  endless 
forest  of  bastard  fir,  or  bull  pine  as  they  are 
called,  their  slender  upright  stems  packed 
so  thickly  together  only  a  small  beast 
could  have  squeezed  itself  amongst  them. 
We  entered  another  beautiful  canon  as  we 
approached  ISTorris  Basin,  with  huge  per- 
pendicular cliffs  and  the  Gibbon  River 
dashing  turbulently  close  to  the  roadside. 
The  cascades  here  are  very  lovely.  The 
water  sweeps  down  a  gentle  incline  of 
about  eighty  feet    of   moss-covered  rock, 
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spreading  itself  out  like  a  sheet  of  frosted 
silver.  Leaving  this  behind,  we  soon 
entered,  descending  'still,  upon  the  Norris 
Basin,  and  from  the  curling  wreaths  of 
vapour  arising  from  white  barren  patches 
amongst  the  trees,  we  could  see  we  were 
in  Geyserland  once  more. 

We  camped  near  a  winding  stream, 
cool  and  clear,  across  the  ?^orris  fork  of 
the  Gibbon  Eiver,  and  were  much  dis- 
turbed all  night  by  the  horses  belonging 
to  some  other  camping  party,  who  seemed 
to  mistake  our  tent  for  that  of  their 
owners,  and  came  trampling  and  whinny- 
ing round,  evident^  wanting  to  be  fed. 
Smithson,  who  spent  most  of  his  night 
trying  to  induce  them  to  roam  elsewhere, 
''guessed  t'other  folks  were  short  of 
corn,  and  had  driv'  'em  over  river  to 
us" — which  seemed  to  us  very  reprehen- 
sible conduct. 

There  is  a  neat  little  stage  house  at 
Norris  Basin,  where  we  procured  some 
fresh  milk,  a  great  luxury  ;  and  having  had 
an  icy  cold  bath  in  the  stream  (making  S. 
and  E.  ''chatter  all   over  to  see  us,")  we 
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sallied  forth  to  explore  the  Norris  Geyser. 
The  road  led  through  the  barren  forma- 
tion where  tliey  chiefly  lie,  some  extinct, 
some  just  bursting  into  life,  others  dying 
away.  The  *'  Constant  "  was  sending  up 
energetic  spouts,  and  the  *'  Minute  Man  " 
showered  a  lovely  fountain  regularly  as 
its  name  denotes.  From  a  black-looking 
hole  on  the  side  of  a  mound  a  volume  of 
steam  bursts  forth  every  few  seconds  with 
such  a  blast,  it  is  as  the  roar  of  countless 
engines  letting  off  steam  together.  Then 
there  was  a  furiously  boiling  mud-pot, 
sending  up  tongues  of  liquid,  pale  drab 
mud,  writhing  and  twisting  as  if  it  were 
some  tortured  spirit.  Hot  and  cool  pools 
lay  close  together.  The  Emerald  Pool 
was  like  a  fairy's  grotto,  Hned  with  lovely 
coral-like  forms,  and  tinted  with  the  most 
exquisite  emerald  hues. 

We  were  very  anxious  to  see  the 
"Monarch*'  display,  as  it  is  the  largest 
in  these  regions,  and  owing  to  the  shape 
of  its  orifice  it  goes  up  in  a  long  thin  sheet 
unlike  any  other.  It  lies  in  a  hollow 
scooped  out  of  the  hillside,  shaped  like  a 
I  2 
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sort  of  throne,  and  is  supposed  to  play 
every  twenty-four  hours.  We  determined 
to  see  it,  even  if  we  waited  all  day,  and 
seated  ourselves  to  watch,  sending  Smith- 
son  back  for  our  lunch.  I  believe  after 
an  hour  or  so  of  expectation  we  had  a 
nap,  not  having  enjoyed  very  excellent 
repose  by  night.  We  suddenly  found 
ourselves  very  wide  awake,  however,  for 
a  stage  full  of  tourists  came  clattering 
down  the  hill,  singing  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  some  very  convivial  air. 
They  drew  up  and  alighted  near  the 
''  Monarch,"  but  were  soon  herded  off 
again  by  their  driver,  who  intimated 
that  they  would  lose  their  lunch  if  they 
did  not  hurry.  (In  many  small  American 
hotels,  unless  you  keep  hours  you  are 
in  danger  of  starving,  as  the  cook  seems 
to  ply  other  trades  between  meals,  and 
locks  up  the  larder  and  every  edible  sub- 
stance, and  takes  away  the  key.)  A  good 
many  tourists  we  met  at  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  bemoaned  to  us  that  they  had  not 
seen  a  single  big  geyser  perform,  and  as 
the  stage  that  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canon 
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one  evening,  departed  pretty  early  the 
next,  they  did  not  see  very  much  of  the 
falls  either.  'No  wonder  they  found  the 
Park  rather  disappointing ! 

They  had  hardly  gone  five  minutes 
when  the  ''Monarch"  began  to  bestir 
itself,  and  we  retired  to  a  safe  distance. 
It  boiled  up,  slopped  over  several  times, 
and  the  most  uncanny  noise  proceeded 
from  its  long  thin  mouth.  Then  it  burst 
forth,  up  and  up,  widening  and  spread- 
ing, soaring  higher  and  higher — like 
glistening  icebergs  endowed  with  life 
— hke  snowy  mountains  leaping  into 
being.  The  sun  was  shining  from  behind 
and  turned  it  as  it  fell  into  showers  of 
glory,  and  the  whole  sky  was  obscured 
by  the  clouds  of  spray.  It  played  for 
nearly  an  hour,  pouring  forth  a  river 
of  water ;  then  it  lowered  its  crest 
and  dwindled  into  intermittent  and 
attenuated  forms,  like  white  ghosts  try- 
ing to  escape  and  ever  falling  down. 
Then,  at  last,  with  a  sobbing  noise  it 
sank  to  rest  and  peace. 

Though  the  *' Monarch  "   is  not  so  high 
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as  the  "Beehive,"  or  even  "  Old  Faithful," 
it  is  of  much  greater  width  and  vohime  of 
water;  indeed,  we  considered  it  quite  the 
most  beautiful  geyser  we  had  seen — the 
last  and  the  best. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRINGS. 

From  Norris  Basin  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  is  about  twenty-one  miles.  Until 
lately  the  trail  led  over  a  very  steep 
mountain  3000  feet  high,  but  now  the 
Government  Engineers  have  constructed 
a  new  road  through  the  Canon  of  the 
Gardiner,  making  it  quite  an  easy  journey. 
We  made  very  good  time  the  first  seven 
miles  after  leaving  the  Basin,  crossing  by 
a  gently  sloping  pass,  the  divide  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Gardiner  River 
from  the  Gibbon.  A  lovely  sheet  of  water 
spread  before  us  as  we  left  the  pass,  and 
extended  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
side  of  the  road.  Beaver  Lake  it  is 
called,  as  it  was  formed  by  dams  con- 
structed across  the  Green  River  by  these 
clever   little  beasts.      Among    the   grass- 
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covered  ridges,  and  along  the  swampy 
edges  of  the  lake,  wild  geese  and  crane 
were  splashing,  while  ducks  and  water- 
fowl innumerable  were  basking  upon  its 
serene  surface. 

Rising  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Beaver 
Lake  are  the  Obsidian  Cliffs,  ''  un- 
equalled in  the  world,"  as  the  guide  books 
say.  They  certainly  are  very  curious, 
these  walls  of  black  and  violet  glass, 
bright  and  glistening,  and  streaked  here  • 
and  there  with  red  and  yellow.  To  make 
a  road  through  this  barrier  was  a  great 
difficulty.  It  was  only  accomplished  by 
lighting  fires  upon  the  huge  masses  of 
glass  which  blocked  the  way,  and  then 
when  these  had  sufficiently  expanded  with 
the  heat,  cold  water  was  poured  upon 
them,  causing  them  to  fracture  into  frag- 
ments. This  obsidian  is  a  species  of 
lava,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  cut. 
It  was  much  valued  by  the  Indians  for 
arrow-heads  and  tools,  specimens  of  which 
are  still  picked  up. 

Our  road  extended  now  for  some  miles 
through  a  valley  or  sort  of  plateau  sur- 
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rounded  with  liills,  amongst  which 
stood  forth  the  Sepulchre  Mountain, 
looking  in  the  distance  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  huge  grave-stones.  "We 
turned  off  to  the  right  at  the  head  of  this 
valley,  and  entered  upon  a  narrow  pass 
which  leads  through  the  Caiion  of  the 
Gardiner,  the  pass  of  the  Golden  Gate,  so 
called  because  the  face  of  the  rocks  is 
flecked  and  spotted  with  the  brightest  and 
most  vivid  yellow.  The  road  is  blasted 
from  the  side  of  the  Canon,  and  seems  to 
hang  over  the  depths,  where,  far  below, 
the  Gardiner  Eiver  is  flowing.  We  looked 
back  and  back  regretfully,  as  we  descended 
the  sharp  zig-zags  that  led  us  from  the 
receding  walls  of  the  gorge  to  the  valley 
where  lie  the  springs,  and  not  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Park.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  our  ride,  and  the  golden  gate  of 
fourteen  happy  days  was  almost  closed 
upon  us.  Even  the  men  were  regret- 
ful, and  said  they'd  ''  never  bossed  the 
Park  so  friendlv  and  comfortable  before," 
which  was  refreshing  to  our  melancholy 
spirits. 
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As  we  entered  Mammoth  Springs  we  per- 
ceived with  some  revulsion  that  we  Avere  in- 
deed in  the  gay  world  once  more.  Smartly 
attired  ladies  were  strolling  about,  and  we 
passed  a  grou|)  of  young  men  in  tennis 
flannels,  with  rackets  in  their  hands.  It 
nearly  took  our  breath  away  when  we  rode 
up  to  the  hotel,  and  saw  at  what  a  palatial 
building  we  were  to  be  ''  located."  There 
was  an  imposing  fa9ade  of  about  four 
hundred  feet,  with  a  broad  terrace,  where 
beauty  and  fashion  were  disporting  them- 
selves in  all  their  glory.  I  descended  from 
dear  Snip's  back  under  their  astonished 
glances,  and  for  one  weak  moment  almost 
wished  my  attire  was  more  feminine,  and 
my  buckskin  leggings  not  tied  up  with 
pieces  of  string  where  the  buttons  had 
come  off. 

We  had  quite  a  business  getting  our  kit 
together,  as  it  had  got  rather  mixed  up 
with  the  hay  which  had  burst  out  of  our 
mattresses.  However,  we  were  clear  at 
last,  said  good-bye  to  our  faithful  steeds, 
and  watched  them,  and  our  outfit,  wend 
their  way  to    the   camping  ground   where 
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they  were  to  pass  the  night  before  starting 
on  their  return  journey. 

We  were  supplied  with  a  huge  bedroom, 
fitted  with  electric  light,  and  with  such 
spacious  wardrobes  we  quite  wished  we  had 
some  clothes  to  put  in  them.  The  hotel 
holds  three  hundred  "  guests,"  and  it 
seemed  pretty  full.  The  people  were  very 
amusing  to  watch,  they  were  such  a  funny 
mixture.  Officers  in  uniform,  from  the 
depot,  looking  very  immaculate ;  business 
men  taking  their  holiday  in  black  coats 
and  top  hats ;  cowboys  and  stage-drivers 
dropping  in  for  a  dinner  and  a  wash  after 
''  rounding  up  "  ;  and  ever}^  description  of 
tourist  and  traveller,  in  every  sort  of 
'^  get  up  "  imaginable.  The  women  were 
most  of  them  very  smart,  some  with  low 
dresses,  and  flowers  in  their  hair.  These, 
however,  we  heard,  were  not ''  transients  " 
(the  American  term  for  the  sojourner  of  a 
day  or  two),  but  were  boarding  there  for 
the  summer. 

The  manager  was  very  civil,  and  took 
us  into  his  private  office  for  conversation, 
and  blew  up  the  manager   of  the  Canon 
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''  Hotel "  by  telephone,  on  our  com- 
plaining of  his  refusal  to  sell  us  some  salt 
because  we  were  "  campers  out "  and 
brought  him  no  profit. 

Next  morning,  having  paid  into  Smith- 
son's  hands  the  money  for  our  outfit, 
which  he  was  to  take  back  to  Beaver 
Caiion,  and  said  good-bye  to  him  and 
Elijah  with  violent  hand-shakings  and 
complimentary  speeches  all  round,  we 
started  to  explore  the  springs. 

These  lie  in  about  four  hundred  acres 
of  white  travertine  formation,  much  the 
same  as  in  the  geyser  regions,  but  the 
springs  themselves  are  quite  different. 
At  first  sight  they  look  like  lovely  marble 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  rounded  and 
escalloped.  But  on  approaching  them  one 
discovers  that  they  are  formed  by  clusters 
of  little  basins  full  of  hot  water,  each 
ornamented  with  a  delicately  moulded  rim, 
and  with  curved  and  fluted  sides.  The 
water  trickles  over  the  edges  from  one  to 
another,  blending  them  together  with  the 
effect  of  a  frozen  waterfall.  One  can 
walk  up  between  the  terraces,  where  the 
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water  no  longer  flows  and  the  formations 
are  crumbling  to  decay,  and  admire  tlie 
lovely  colouring  with  which  some  of  the 
basins  are  coated ;  cream  and  salmon, 
green  and  yellow.  The  Minerva  terrace 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  ;  it  is 
fed  by  a  powerful  spring  laden  with  oxides, 
with  which  it  paints  the  walls  of  its  basin 
in  richly  shaded  colours  of  cream,  pink 
and  copper.  But  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  are  those  that  are  pure  white ;  some  of 
which  are  called  the  Pulpit  terraces.  No 
human  architect  ever  designed  such 
delicate  flutings  and  such  intricate 
mouldings  as  adorn  these  wonderful 
formations.  But  they  glisten  coldly  in 
their  spotlgss  whiteness,  for  they  are 
dead,  and  the  waters  that  built  them  up 
have  gone  elsewhere,  and  left  them  to  a 
gradual,  though  as  yet  far-distant,  decay. 
There  is  hope  for  them  still,  however, 
they  may  live  again ;  fresh  springs  may 
break  out,  and  with  their  deposits  build 
up  what  is  crumbling  away.  If  not, 
they  will  some  day  be  like  the  many 
terraces   higher    up   the     hill,    that    have 
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quite  lost  their  lovely  forms,  and  in  the 
earth-filled  basins  of  which  dwarf  pine 
and  cedar  have  taken  root,  and  grown,  and 
flourished. 

The  chief  spring  is  the  '^  Cleopatra," 
which  lies  in  a  mound  of  deposit  about 
forty  feet  high.  Down  its  sides,  where 
the  water  overflows,  are  numerous  smaller 
basins,  fringed  with  pure  white  stalactites. 
Some  of  the  cones  are  very  curious. 
There  is  one  that  points  up  like  a  sort  of 
finger ;  it  is  forty-seven  feet  high,  and  it 
took  fifty-four  centuries  to  grow.  They 
seem  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
foot  a  century,  so  one  can  judge  their  age 
pretty  accurately.  We  saw  several  infant 
cones  only  two  or  three  centuries  old ; 
others  that  must  have  been  growing  for 
thousands  of  years. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  surprises — pits, 
grottoes,  and  caverns — as  one  explores 
further  up  amongst  the  ridges  and 
hollows  and  white  ghostly-looking  rocks. 
There  is  the  Stygian  Cave,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of 
insects  and  birds  caught  and  killed  by  the 
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poisonous  vapour  whilst  flying  over ;  and 
further  on  is  the  deadly  River  Styx,  with 
expiring  creatures  fluttering  on  its  banks. 
There  is  another  cave  with  dark  mysterious 
chambers,  and  the  Boilins^  River  flowino* 
underneath ;  and  beyond,  a  narrow  fissure, 
where  you  hear  its  waters  pouring  through 
a  bed  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  a  hissing, 
grating  noise.  It  would  take  weeks  to 
exhaust  the  wonders  of  these  Mammoth 
Springs. 

We  had  heard  a  rumour  that  there  was 
a  hot  lake  where  we  could  have  a  swim, 
and  so  had  brought  our  bathing  dresses 
with  us.  After  much  searching^  we  found  it 
at  last,  lying  in  a  hollow  surrounded  on 
one  side  with  bushes  and  stunted  trees. 
We  entered  with  some  caution,  not  wish- 
ing to  be  boiled  alive,  but  soon  discovered 
where  its  spring  lay  and  kept  at  a  com- 
fortable distance,  where  we  could  just 
bear  ourselves,  taking  refuge  along  the 
more  tepid  edges  when  we  got  too  hot. 
It  was  altogether  great  fun ;  though 
the  air  felt  dreadfully  cold  when  we  came 
out,  and  we  were  quite  glad  to  hurry  home 
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to  lunch.  As  we  were  discussing  this  said 
meal,  I  began  to  extol  the  delights  of  our 
bath  to  our  table  companions,  but  my 
remarks  were  received  rather  coldly,  and 
I  noticed  the  horrified  glances  cast  upon 
me  by  some  ladies  opposite.  Having 
terribly  shocked  the  modest  Mormons  by 
bathing  in  Salt  Lake  with  bare  arms  and 
without  stockings,  I  thought  my  attire  had 
something  to  say  to  it, — perhaps  I  had 
been  seen  by  one  of  them.  But  as  I  was 
looking  through  the  local  guide  book  I 
learnt  the  awful  act  I  had  committed,  as 
after  describing  Bath  Lake  and  expatiating 
upon  its  charms,  it  remarks  with  much 
pathos,  ''  Ladies,  alas,  cannot  even  see  it, 
ow^ng  to  the  male  bathers  that  occupy  it 
exclusively."  By  the  time  I  had  dis- 
covered this,  however,  our  audience  had 
vanished,  so  I  could  not  retrieve  my 
character  by  explaining  that  not  a  vestige 
of  any  sort  of  bather  did  we  set  eyes 
upon. 

After  lunch  we  walked  down  the  valley 
to  the  Gardiner  River,  where  it  flows  side 
by  side  with  the  Boiling  River,  the  latter 
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joining  it  further  on.  It  is  here  that  one 
can  catch  one's  trout  and  cook  him  with- 
out changing  one's  position, — standing  on 
the  bank  between  the  two  streams  and 
popping  the  fish  caught  in  the  Grar diner 
into  the  hot  river  the  other  side,  wliere  he 
is  done  to  a  turn  in  about  five  minutes  ! 
We  should  like  to  have  tried  this  for  our- 
selves, but  the  Gardiner  had  been  overfished 
that  season,  and  we  had  not  a  chance. 

The  next  morning  we  started  by  stage 
for  Cinnabar,  about  six  miles  distant,  to 
which  place  the  Northern  Pacific  runs 
its  branch  line  from  Livingstone.  The 
road  passes  through  the  Gardiner  Canon 
and  is  flanked  with  magnificent  cliffs  and 
pinnacles  of  rock  on  either  side.  In  the 
distance  is  Sentinel  Peak,  with  its  human- 
like face  uplifted,  staring  into  the  heavens  ; 
and  Mount  Evarts,  which  is  always  capped 
with  snow.  Then  through  Gardiner  City; 
the  city  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  so  wooden 
shanties  and  log-houses,  chiefly  burnt 
down,  as  they  had  had  a  fire  the  night 
before,  and  the  belongings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  strewed  about  all  over  the 
K  2 
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road.  We  nearly  ran  over  a  billiard  table, 
and  just  escaped  a  serious  accident  over 
some  pots  and  pans. 

The  train  was  waiting  for  us  at  Cinna- 
bar and  took  us  througli  the  Lower  Canon, 
where  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the  Rockies, 
Avith  Emigrant  Peak  13,000  feet  high,  the 
sombre  gulches  of  which  are  rich  in 
gold  ;  and  passing  the  Devil's  Slides, — 
long  crimson-stained  courses,  formed 
ages  ago  by  streams^  of  lava  pouring 
down  from  the  heights  above.  Glaciers 
have  stranded  gigantic  boulders  between 
the  slopes,  some  of  which,  wind  and  water 
worn,  take  curious  and  fantastic  forms  like 
unto  beasts  and  birds  and  living  things. 

We  had  to  wait  several  hours  at  Living- 
stone to  be  taken  up  by  the  mail  from 
San  Francisco,  and  employed  our  time  in 
searching  for  a  buffalo  robe  among  the 
hunter's  stores,  for  which  the  place  is 
renowned.  We  secured  the  only  one  we 
could  find,  for  sixty  dollars,  a  handsome 
hide,  though  only  that  of  a  cow  (a  bull's, 
we  were  told,  would  cost  over  a  hundred 
dollars).     A  few  years  ago  we  could  have 
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picked  up  either  for  four  or  five  dollars, 
but  so  successfully  has  the  buffalo  been 
shot  down  and  slaughtered,  that  it  is  well 
nigh  exterminated ;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that 
there  are  hardly  300  head  left  in  the  whole 
of  the  States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as 
four  and  a  half  million  were  killed  be- 
tween 1872  and  1874  alone.  The  skin 
hunters  used  to  start  out  in  parties  with 
a  regular  outfit  of  waggon,  tent,  cook, 
etc.  When  they  got  near  a  herd  they 
would  encamp  and  prepare  for  the 
slaughter.  One  hunter  was  sufiicient,  the 
rest  being  skinners,  as  the  only  important 
point  was  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  herd 
and  to  keep  well  hidden  from  view  ;  for 
this  exceedingly  stupid  beast,  as  long  as 
he  smelt  or  saw  nothing,  would  appear 
quite  callous  to  noise,  and  would  go  on 
browsing  contentedly  with  his  brethren 
falhng  dead  around  him,  displaying  only  a 
mild  curiosity  at  their  death  struggles. 
Thus  very  often  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty 
beasts  would  be  shot  down  without  a 
change    of    position.     The    bodies    were 
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usually  left  to  the  vultures  and  cayotes, 
only  the  skins  being  secured.  Their 
bones,  that  used  to  whiten  the  prairie, 
have  been  now  collected  a.nd  sent  off  for 
manufacture  into  buttons  and  various 
other  things.  In  Canada,  as  skin-hunting 
is  prohibited,  there  are  a  few  hundred 
head  still  left,  but  even  these  mysteriously 
dwindle,  as  do  those  within  the  Reserva- 
tions in  the  States,  and  soon  the  buffalo — 
as  well  as  the  Indian — will  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  advance  of  the  civilized  (?) 
world;  and  cowboys  and  horses,  cattle 
ranches  and  beer  saloons,  will  occupy  the 
vast  ranges  where  both  once  used  to 
roam. 

As  we  were  sauntering  about  after  our 
purchase,  we  were  invited,  by  the  owner  of 
another  hunter's  store  close  by,  to  come 
and  see  a  mountain  lion,  the  only  one,  he 
asserted,  that  had  ever  been  tamed.  It 
was  in  a  little  back  room,  chained  to  a 
strong  iron  staple  in  the  floor,  around 
which  it  was  pacing,  uttering  low  growls. 
It  appeared  very  like  a  small  panther,  and 
seemed  anything  but  *' tame,"  snarling  at 
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us  as  if  longing  to  spring.  It  was  in  awe 
of  its  master,  however,  and  cowered  down 
eacli  time  lie  cracked  his  whip.  He  made 
it  do  several  tricks  with  a  dear  retriever 
dog,  who  did  not  seem  half  to  like  it. 
"  Come  and  kiss  Miss  Pussy,"  said  the 
man,  and  the  dog  went  up  to  it  and  laying 
his  paw  across  its  neck  licked  its  face. 
He  then  put  a  piece  of  meat  on  its  nose, 
and  told  the  dog  to  come  and  fetch  it 
away.  "  He  doesn't  care  for  this  part," 
remarked  the  man  ;  ''  she's  had  him  by  the 
throat  once  or  twice."  However,  this 
time  Miss  Pussy  allowed  her  dinner  to  be 
abstracted  with  only  a  snarl'  of  disappro- 
bation. "I  wouldn't  take  a  thousand 
dollars  for  her,"  continued  Miss  Pussy's 
master,  with  great  pride.  "  Barnum'd 
give  his  eyes  to  have  her  !  Just  look  at 
her  iron  paws,  one  blow  'ud  lie  you  dead 
as  mutton — what,  you  brute — you  would, 
would  you  !  "  (Miss  Pussy  tries  to  gnaw  his 
boot  but  is  lashed  off.)  "  Yes,  I  take  her 
out  walking  in  the  mountains  sometimes, 
and  with  her  chain  off,  when  we  are  out 
of  the  town  ;    only   I  take  precious   good 
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care  I  follow  her,  not  she  me,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

In  spite  of  these  attractive  traits,  we 
were  not  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss 
Pussy,  as  we  heard  the  sound  of  our 
approaching  train,  and  hurried  off  to 
secure  a  "  state  room  "  to  ourselves,  as  we 
had  a  journey  of  two  days  and  nights 
before  reaching  Chicago. 

American  travelling  is,  certainly,  very 
comfortable  and  well  arranged.  Our  state 
room,  with  a  lavatory  and  hot  water,  was 
upholstered  in  terra-cotta  plush,  was  lighted 
by  electric  light,  and  could  be  warmed,  if 
necessary,  by  hot  pipes.  Our  beds  had 
spring  mattresses,  and  we  had  an  attendant 
ever  ready  to  bring  us  iced  water,  books 
from  the  library,  fruit,  or  anytliing  we 
desired.  Excellent  meals  were  served  in 
the  dining-car  (on  some  lines  they  give 
you  a  hot  bath),  and  one  could  get  plenty 
of  exercise  by  walking  through  the  cars, 
all  of  which  were  connected  by  little 
bridges.  However,  in  spite  of  all  these 
luxuries,  we  gazed  sadly  and  regretfully 
on  the  fading-away  peaks  of  the  wonder- 
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land  in  which  we  had  passed  so  exceed- 
ingly delightful  a  time,  feeling  that  never, 
wherever  we  might  go,  should  we  behold 
so  many  marvels,  or  such  grand  and 
beautiful  sights ;  never  should  we  feel 
within  us  such  an  exhilaration  of  health 
and  strength,  such  a  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, as  in  this  entrancing  Yellowstone 
region. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LOST    IN   THE    YELLOWSTONE. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  travelling 
through  the  Yellowstone  could  be  accom- 
plished without  great  difificulty.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  undiscovered  country  about 
twenty  years  ago.  There  had  always 
been  vague  stories  and  rumours  current 
about  it,  but,  owing  to  the  cordon  of 
rugged  and  lofty  mountain  ranges  by  which 
it  is  enclosed,  it  remained  for  a  long  time 
unknown.  Every  attempt  to  penetrate 
this  region  from  the  east  and  south-east 
was  an  utter  failure,  as  the  snowy  glaciers 
of  the  Wind  Eiver  Range  formed  an  in- 
surmountable barrier. 

It  had  therefore  to  be  entered  from  the 
west. 

The  first  successful  attempt  was  made  in 
1870,  by  some  of  the  ofl&cials  and  leading 
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citizens  of  Montana,  led  by  Gene];al  Wash- 
burn. During  thirty  days  they  explored 
the  caiion  of  the  Yellowstone ;  then,  cross- 
ing the  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Madison,  they  visited  the  geyser  regions  of 
Firehole  River,  and  ascended  that  stream 
to  its  junction  with  the  Madison. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiences 
of  long-sustained  privation  ever  made 
known,  was  endured  by  Mr.  Evarts,  a 
member  of  this  expedition,  w^ho  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  his  party  for 
thirty-seven  days.  He  has  written  a 
thrilling  description  of  all  the  perils  he 
encountered,  perils  enhanced  by  the  extra- 
ordinary and  phenomenal  nature  of  his 
surroundings.  It  may  be  interesting,  as 
a  close  to  this  account,  to  follow  him  in 
his  wanderings ;  in  a  slight!}^  abridged 
form,  however,  as  he  is  inclined  to  apos- 
trophize upon,  and  moralize  over,  his 
adventures,  a  little  too  frequently  for  the 
cold-blooded  and  critical  reader's  taste. 

The  unfortunate  man  somehow^  lost 
sight  of  his  companions  while  they  were 
endeavouring  to  make  their  w^ay  through 
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an  immense  tract  of  fallen  timber. 
Separations  had,  however,  often  occurred 
before,  and  he  rode  on  in  the  supposed 
direction  they  had  taken,  quite  confident 
of  meeting  them  or  of  finding  their  camp. 

Darkness  soon  ov^ertook  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  dense  forest,  and,  after  select- 
ing a  suitable  spot  for  spending  the  night, 
lie  picketed  his  horse,  made  a  fire,  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  journey  of  the  day  before  had 
been  up  a  peninsula,  jutting  into  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  on  the  shore  of  which 
they  had  intended  to  rest.  The  next 
morning  at  early  dawn  he  started  in  this 
direction,  hoping  to  find  his  friends  en- 
camped on  the  beach.  But  the  trees  were 
so  thick  he  made  A^ery  little  way,  and  the 
falling  foliage  had  obliterated  every  trace 
of  a  trail.  He  was  obliged  to  dismount 
every  now  and  then  to  examine  the  ground, 
and  while  doing  so,  unfortunately,  did 
not  always  take  the  precaution  of  holding 
or  of  fastening  up  his  horse.  Startled  at 
something,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  it 
suddenly     made     off,      and     disappeared 
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amongst  the  trees,  and  thougli  he  tried 
to  follow  it  up,  and  spent  the  whole  day 
searching  for  it,  yet,  he  never  saw  a  sign 
of  it  again.  As  his  blankets,  pistol,  fishing 
gear,  matches — everything  except  his 
clothes,  two  knives,  and  an  opera-glass, 
were  attached  to  the  saddle,  his  feelings 
can  well  be  imagined. 

After  wandering  till  dusk,  he  found 
himself  back  in  the  place  from  which  he 
had  started,  and  the  uncomfortable  con- 
viction began  to  force  itself  upon  him  that 
he  was  lost — a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  nearest  abode,  without  food  and 
without  fire,  or  means,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  of  procuring  either. 

These  disturbing  reflections,  combined 
with  the  barking  of  the  cayotes,  and  the 
howls  of  the  grey  wolf,  did  not  conduce 
to  very  pleasant  repose,  especially  as  he 
mentions  being  naturally  timid  in  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  decided  to  cross 
the  peninsula  centrally,  hoping  to  strike 
the  lake  shore  in  advance  of  his  com- 
panions near  the  point  of  departure  for 
the   Madison.      He    felt   very    faint    and 
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hungry  as  he  scrambled  through  the 
timber-entangled  forests,  and  looked  eagerly 
about  for  any  possible  food.  His  atten- 
tion was  presently  attracted  by  a  small 
green  plant  of  a  very  bright  hue.  He 
pulled  it  up  by  the  root,  which  was  long 
and  tapering  like  a  radish,  and  tasting  it, 
found  it  palatable.  It  was  a  kind  of 
thistle,  and  this  not  very  nourishing  vege- 
table formed  his  almost  sole  source  of  food 
for  the  thirty- seven  days  of  his  wanderings. 

At  last  he  emerged  from  the  forest  into 
an  open  space  at  the  foot  of  the  peninsula, 
where  lay  a  beautiful  lake  of  about  twelve 
miles  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  rim 
of  smooth  white  sand.  It  glittered  in  the 
sunshine  with  what  appeared  to  him  an 
almost  unearthly  radiance  after  so  long  a 
journey  in  the  dark  forest. 

The  vapour  from  innumerable  hot 
springs,  and  the  jet  of  a  geyser  rose  in 
wafts  to  the  sky.  Swans,  otter,  beaver, 
and  mink,  sported  unfrightened  around 
him.  Elk  and  mountain  sheep  stared  at 
him  without  a  vestige  of  fear. 

Rising  as    it  were   from    the  depths  of 
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the  water,  stood  tlie  loftiest  peak  of  a  vast 
ranofe  of  mountains.  This  he  recoo^nized  as 
Mount  Evarts,  so  named,  a  few  days  before, 
by  General  Washburn,  in  his  honour. 

Bat  he  was  too  jaded  and  anxious  to 
really  enjoy  this  novel  and  beautiful  scene; 
as  he  remarks  pathetically,  his  tastes  were 
"  subdued  and  chastened  "  by  the  perils 
which  environed  him,  and  he  longed  only 
for  "  food  and  friends." 

A  large  stream  flowed  from  this  lake 
which  he  conjectured  to  be  Snake  Eiver, 
and,  thinking  he  had  discovered  the 
source  of  the  great  southern  tributary  of 
Columbia,  he  christened  it  Bessie  Lake 
after  his  only  daughter,  which  name  it  still 
bears.  At  first  he  was  rather  afraid  of 
meeting  Indians,  but  now  he  felt  even  a 
Bannock  or  a  Crow  would  be  welcome — 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  human  being. 
He  had  a  great  disappointment  at  Bessie 
Lake  in  this  respect,  for  as  he  stood  look- 
ing over  the  smooth  grey  water  he  thought 
he  saw  a  canoe  coming  towards  him 
rowed  by  a  single  oarsman.  But,  alas  I 
as  he  rushed  joyfully  to  meet  it,  he  found 
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it  was  an  enormous  pelican,  which  flapped 
its  dragon  wings  in  mockery  and  then 
slowly  flew  away.  As  night  approached 
he  made  a  little  nest  for  himself  under  the 
fallen  branches  of  a  tree  and  went  to  sleep. 
He  was  soon  aroused,  however,  by  shrill 
screams,  like  a  human  being  in  distress. 
It  was  the  screech  of  a  mountain  lion,  so 
alarmingly  near  it  thrilled  him  with  horror. 
Heyelled  at  it  in  return,  seized  the  branches 
of  a  friendly  tree,  and  swinging  himself  up, 
scrambled  into  a  place  of  safety. 

The  savage  beast  was  sniffing  and 
growling  below,  and  making  the  circuit  of 
the  tree  as  if  to  select  the  place  to  spring 
from  (the  Rocky  Mountain  lion  is  some- 
thing between  a  wild  cat  and  a  panther, 
and  is  a  good  climber).  Hoping  to 
frighten  it,  he  threw  down  pieces  of 
branches  at  it,  which  only  made  it  the 
more  furious,  and  it  howled  and  lashed 
the  ground  with  its  tail.  Then  he  tried 
silence,  and  sat  for  a  while  perfectly  still, 
the  lion  imitating  his  example,  which  he 
seems  to  have  found  even  more  trying  to 
his  nerves  than  its  roaring,  as  it  was  quite 
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dark,  and  lie  could  not  be  certain  where  it 
was.  At  last,  luckilj,  the  evil  beast  gave 
him  up,  and  springing  into  the  thicket 
was  heard  no  more.  He  was  so  weak  and 
exhausted  he  says  he  almost  tumbled  out 
of  the  tree,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  crept  back  into  his  old  bed  and  was 
soon  lost  in  slumber. 

He  was  awakened  in  the  early  morning 
by  a  terrific  storm  of  mingled  snow  and 
rain  with  a  high  easterly  wind.  He 
scooped  a  little  hole  in  the  ground  and 
covered  himself  up  with  fallen  boughs  as 
best  he  could,  and  there  he  lay  for  two 
days,  his  only  food  consisting  of  a  little  be- 
numbed bird  which  hopped  within  reach, 
which  he  seized,  killed,  and  devoured  raw. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  taking 
advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  storm,  he  rose 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  a  large 
group  of  hot  springs  which  were  steaming 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Evarts.  He 
thinks  he  travelled  about  ten  miles,  but 
before  he  had  gone  half  the  distance  the 
storm  recommenced.  Chilled  through  and 
through  and  with  saturated  garments,  he 
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at  last  reached  the  welcome  springs,  and 
flung  himself  down  on  the  warm  encrus- 
tation which  surrounded  them.  He  found 
a  few  thistle  roots  growing  near  with 
which  to  appease  his  hunger;  and  then, 
selecting  a  spot  between  two  springs  just 
far  enough  apart  to  afford  heat  to  his  head 
and  legs  at  the  same  time,  he  built  a  little 
bower  of  pine  branches,  and  spreading 
the  ground  with  moss  and  leaves,  stowed 
himself  away  till  the  end  of  the  storm. 

Close  at  hand  was  a  small  round  hole, 
containing  a  boiling  spring.  This  made 
him  a  convenient  dinner-pot  where  he 
could  cook  his  thistle  roots,  and,  except 
for  his  frost-bitten  heels,  he  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  comfortable. 

The  storm  soon  became  more  and  more 
furious,  and  he  describes  pathetically  his 
semi-parboiled  condition  owing  to  the  con- 
densations of  steam  from  the  springs. 
However,  it  was  better  than  being  frozen, 
and  he  says,  in  contrast,  he  quite  liked  the 
sensation. 

It  appears  to  have  flashed  upon  him, 
while  watching  a  gleam  of  sunshine  play 
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upon  a  pool  of  water,  tliat  liis  opei^a- glass 
lens  might  provide  liim  with  fire.  It 
seems  somewhat  strange  that  this  very 
obvious  method  did  not  strike  him  before. 
He  describes  his  joy  when,  on  holding  the 
lens  over  a  chip  of  dry  w^ood,  he  saw  the 
smoke  begin  to  curl  and  sparks  arise. 
Now  he  could  command  warmth  and 
cooked  food,  and  he  felt  immensely 
cheered.  All  thoughts  of  failure  were 
abandoned,  and,  in  spite  of  his  weak  and 
attenuated  condition,  he  felt  he  was  saved. 

Misfortunes,  however,  came  thick  and 
fast.  A  sudden  heave  whilst  asleep  broke 
the  crust  on  which  he  reposed,  and  the 
boiling  mud  beneath  scalded  his  hip 
severely.  This,  added  to  his  festering, 
frost-bitten  feet,  delayed  him  several  days 
loDger,  though  he  busied  himself  the  while 
with  preparations  for  departure. 

Having  lost  both  his  knives,  he  made  a 
rather  ingenious  substitute  by  sharpening 
the  tongue  of  a  buckle.  With  this  he  cut 
off  the  upper  parts  of  his  worn-out  boots 
and  made  a  pair  of  slippers,  fastening 
them  on  with  strips  of  bark.  Then,  with 
L  2 
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the  ravelliDgs  of  a  linen  handkerchief  and 
the  same  magic  buckle-tongue,  he  mended 
his  clothes.  Finding  a  piece  of  red  tape  in  a 
pocket,  he  manufactured  a  fish  line,  and  a 
pin  made  him  a  very  fair  hook.  By  sewing 
up  the  bottoms  of  his  boot  legs  he  made  a 
pair  of  pouches  in  which  to  carry  his  food. 
Thus  accoutred,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  springs, 
he  started  in  a  course  directly  across  that 
portion  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
between  him  and  the  south-east  arm  of 
the  Yellowstone  Lake.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  the  sun  shone  bright  and  warm, 
and  he  felt  quite  exhilarated  as  he  plodded 
on  his  way.  But,  alas,  there  was  a  change 
in  the  wind  before  many  hours  had  passed, 
and  an  overcast  sky  quite  obscured  the 
sun,  so  that  no  fire  could  be  obtained.  A 
freezing  cold  night  set  in,  and  a  bleak  hill- 
side, sparsely  covered  with  pine,  afforded, 
as  he  remarks,  poor  accommodation  to 
a  half-clad,  famishing  man.  He  describes 
it  as  the  longest  and  most  terrible  night 
of  his  life.  It  was  only  by  the  most 
active  exertions  that  he  could  keep  from 
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freezing.  On  dawn  approaching  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Bessie  Lake,  and 
building  his  first  fire  on  the  beach, 
remained  by  its  side  to  recuperate  for  the 
next  two  days.  He  now  gave  up  all  hope 
of  finding  his  friends,  and  made  his  plans 
quite  independently  of  them.  There  were 
three  courses  open  to  him.  One  was  to 
follow  Snake  River  one  hundred  miles  or 
more,  to  Eagle  Rock  Bridge  ;  another  to 
cross  the  country  between  the  southern 
shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the 
Madison  Mountains,  by  scaling  which  he 
could  reach  the  settlements  in  the 
Madison  valley ;  and  the  other  to  retrace 
his  steps  along  the  line  by  which  he  had 
entered  the  country. 

The  route  by  the  Madison,  though 
obstructed  by  the  mountain  barrier,  was 
the  shortest,  and  so  he  was  tempted  to 
adopt  it, — to  his  cost,  as  he  afterwards 
found. 

Filling  his  pockets  with  thistle  roots, 
he  started  for  the  nearest  point  on 
Yellowstone  Lake,  travelling  all  day  with 
pain  and   difficulty  over  fallen  timber  and 
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through  dense  thickets  and  forest.  This 
time  he  took  the  precaution  of  utihzing 
his  lens  early  in  the  afternoon,  keeping  a 
flame  alive  by  means  of  a  succession  of 
brands.  As  night  approached  he  lit  a 
fire,  in  the  only  clear  space  he  could  find, 
the  gleams  of  which  played  luridly 
amongst  the  impenetrable  gloom,  a  gloom 
rendered  all  the  more  terrible  by  the 
constant  scream  of  the  mountain  lion,  or 
howl  of  the  cayote  and  wolf.  The  burn 
on  his  hip  was  so  inflamed  he  could  only 
sleep  in  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  with  his 
back  against  a  tree.  To  complete  his 
woes,  while  snatching  a  fitful  slumber,  he 
fell  forward  into  the  red-hot  ashes  of  his 
fire  and  badly  burnt  his  hand. 

A  bright  and  glorious  morning  succeed- 
ing the  dismal  night,  cheered  him  con- 
siderably, and  he  resumed  his  journey 
towards  the  lake  in  better  spirits. 

Another  day  of  toil  brought  him  about 
sunset  upon  a  lofty  headland  jutting  into 
the  lake,  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  mountains  and  valleys.  In 
front  of  him,  about  fifty  miles  away,  rose 
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tlie  '^  arrowy  peaks  of  the  three  Tetons." 
On  the  right  "  rolled  the  picturesque 
range  of  the  Madison,  scarred  with 
ravines,  gorges,  and  caiions."  All  the 
vast  country  within  this  grand  enclosure, 
with  its  lakes  and  forests  and  hot 
springs,  lay  spread  out  before  him,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  miseries  and  suffering,  he  felt 
lost  in  the  splendid  scene. 

Carefully  holding  his  lighted  brand,  he 
climbed  down  the  stony  headland  to  the 
beach,  and  lighted  a  fire.  The  sand  was 
soft  and  smooth,  so  taking  off  his  stiffened 
slippers,  he  wandered  barefoot  along  the 
shore,  collecting  for  the  night.  He 
gathered  a  big  pile,  and  then  sat  down  to 
eat  his  thistle-roots  and  rest.  But,  as 
usual,  he  was  hardly  allowed  to  enjoy  an 
hour  of  peace  before  another  misfortune 
overtook  him.  He  had  stuck  his  slippers 
into  his  belt  for  safety,  but  on  wishing  to 
put  them  on  again,  found  that  one  was 
lost.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  idea 
of  passing  the  night  in  a  freezing  tempera- 
ture with  a  bare  foot  was  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.     Besides  he  knew  he  could 
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not  travel  a  day  without  it.  He  searched 
for  ever  so  long  in  an  agony  of  fear,  poor 
man,  feeling  his  life  depended  on  that 
shoe.  At  last  he  found  it,  lying  under  a 
fallen  branch,  with  what  joy,  as  he  says, 
no  tongue  could  describe. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  feeling 
quite  refreshed,  and,  after  eating  his  break- 
fast, began  to  explore  the  lake  shore  in 
the  hope  of  coming  upon  a  deserted  camp. 
To  his  great  disappointment,  however, 
though  he  met  with  traces  of  one,  yet  no 
food  was  discoverable,  nor  had  his  friends 
left  any  notice  for  him  of  their  movements. 
All  he  found  was  a  dinner-fork,  which  was 
of  great  use  afterwards  in  digging  roots, 
and  a  yeast  powder  tin,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  drinking  cup  and  dinner  pot. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  they  might 
have  cached  food,  which  he  learned  after- 
wards they  had  done  in  several  spots 
along  their  route.  He  left  the  place  in 
deep  dejection,  and  prepared  to  follow  the 
trail  of  the  party  to  the  Madison. 

As  usual,  he  made  a  little  bower  for 
himself,  that  night,  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 
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He  was  aroused,  however,  from  his  peace- 
ful slumbers,  by  the  sensation  of  roasting 
flesh,  which,  if  it  had  been  any  other  than 
his  own,  might  doubtless  have  been  more 
pleasant.  Starting  up,  he  found  his 
shelter  and  the  adjoining  forest  in  a  broad 
sheet  of  flame.  His  left  hand  was  badly 
hurt,  and  most  of  his  hair  singed  off  in 
escaping  from  the  semicircle  of  burning 
trees,  and,  to  crown  these  disasters,  he 
lost  his  buckle-tongue  knife,  his  pin  fish- 
hook, and  tape  fish  line. 

He  describes  the  scene  very  graphically. 
How  marvellous  it  was  to  witness  the 
flash-like  rapidity  with  which  the  flames 
devoured  the  great  tall  pine,  leaping 
madly  from  top  to  top,  and  lighting  up 
w^ith  lurid  gloom  the  surrounding  scenery. 
"  Roaring,  cracking,  crashing  on  it 
travelled,  till  it  appeared  as  if  the  whole 
forest  was  alight,  and  the  whole  hillside 
an  ocean  of  glowing  and  surging  fiery 
billows.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
driving  clouds  of  suffocating  smoke,  and 
a  broad  and  blackened  trail  of  spectral 
trunks  shorn  of  limbs  and  foliage,  was  left 
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to  mark  the  immense  sweep  of  tlie  devas- 
tation." 

He  determined  to  give  up  what  would 
most  probably  be  a  fruitless  search  for 
any  trace  of  his  companions'  route,  and 
selected  for  a  landmark  the  lowest  notch 
in  the  Madison  Range. 

He  shall  continue  the  narrative  himself. 

"  Carefally   surveying  the  jagged    and 
broken  surface  over  which  I  must  travel 
to  reach  it,  I  left    the  lake   and   pushed 
forward  into  the  midst  of  its  intricacies. 
All  the  day  I  struggled  over  rugged  hills, 
through  windfalls,   thickets,   and    matted 
forests,  with  the  rock  ribbed  beacon  con- 
stantly in  view.     As  I  advanced  it  receded, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  my  toil.     Night  over- 
took me  with  my  journey  half  accomplished. 
The  precaution  of  obtaining  fire  gave  me 
warmth  and   sleep,  and  long  before  day- 
light I  was   on    my   way.     The    hope  of 
finding  an  easy  pass  into  the  valley  of  the 
Madison,  inspired   me  with  fresh  courage 
and    determination,    but    long    before   I 
arrived  at  the  base  of  the  range,  I  scanned 
hopelessly  its  insurmountable  difficulties. 
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It  presented  to  my  eager  vision  an  endless 
succession  of  inaccessible  peaks  and  preci- 
pices, rising  thousands  of  feet  slieer  and 
bare  above  tlie  plain." 

He  was  seized  with  despair,  his 
journey  of  the  last  two  days  had  been  in 
vain  !  He  seated  himself  on  a  rock  which 
commanded  the  valley,  and  gazed  along 
the  only  route  which  now  seemed  possible 
— down  the  Yellowstone,  through  endless 
dreary  miles  of  forest  and  mountain.  If 
he  could  only  find  a  pass,  twenty  miles  at 
most  would  take  him  into  the  Madison 
Valley,  and  ten  more  restore  him  to  food 
and  friends  !  While  he  was  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  he  experienced  a  curious 
hallucination,  which,  as  he  says,  turned 
out  a  merciful  Providence  in  the  end.  An 
old  clerical  friend  of  whose  opinion  and 
advice  he  entertained  a  great  regard,  ap- 
peared standing  before  him,  and  charged 
him  to  go  back  instantly  and  without 
delay,  as  there  was  no  food  to  be  procured, 
and  the  idea  of  scaling  the  rocks  was  mad- 
ness. He  pleaded,  in  answer,  that  his 
shoes  were  worn  out  and  his   clothes  in 
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tatters,  and  he  would  rather  make  a  last 
trial  for  a  pass,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
But  his  old  friend  was  inexorable ; 
insisted  on  his  returning,  and  promised  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  lake.  ''  Over- 
come by  these  persuasions,  I  plodded  my 
way  over  the  route  I  had  come.  When- 
ever I  was  disposed  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  this,  my  old  friend  appeared  to  be  near 
with  words  of  encouragement,  but  his 
reticence  on  other  subjects  both  surprised 
and  annoyed  me.  I  was  impressed  at 
times,  during  the  entire  journey,  with 
the  belief  that  my  return  was  a  fatal  error, 
and  if  my  deliverance  had  failed,  should 
have  perished  with  the  conviction." 

He  arrived  once  more  at  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  four  days  after  leaving  the 
Madison  Range,  hungry  and  worn  out  with 
travel,  and  almost  abandoning  all  hope  of 
escape. 

However,  he  started  on  the  trail  down 
the  river  next  day,  determined  to  make 
this  one  last  effort,  and  his  sinking  spirits 
were  presently  revived  by  the  discovery  of 
a  fresh  gull's  wing  lying  on  the  ground — 
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the  remains  of  some  animal's  meal.  He 
made  a  fire  on  the  spot,  mashed  the  bones 
with  a  stone,  and  pntting  them  into  his  tin 
pot,  made  a  half -pint  of  excellent  broth,  a 
refreshing  chaDge  from  his  thistle  diet. 

Grraduallj  a  sort  of  lethargic  state  seems 
to  have  come  over  him.  He  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  time,  and,  though  he  was 
almost  starving,  felt  no  sense  of  hunger. 

He  no  longer  suffered  pain.  The  sores 
on  his  feet,  the  burn  on  his  hip,  and  fester- 
ing crevices  at  the  roots  of  his  fingers, 
ceased  to  give  him  the  least  concern. 

He  also  describes  his  hours  of  slumber 
as  being  at  this  period  most  consolatory. 
He  sat  down  to  immense  tables  loaded 
with  appetizing  viands,  and  freely  partook 
of  all  those  dainties  which  his  soul  most 
loved.  The  whole  night  would  be  spent 
in  getting  up  a  sumptuous  dinner — - 
roasting,  baking,  boiling — and  then  in 
eating  of  it,  "  even  to  repletion  !  "  The 
awakening  to  the  cold  comfort  of  his 
thistle-roots  must  indeed  have  been  bitter. 
We  will  let  him  describe  his  arrival  at  the 
Yellowstone  Falls  in  his  own  words. 
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'^  It  was  a  cold  gloomy  day  when  I 
arrived  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  falls.  The 
sky  was  overcast  and  the  snow-capped 
peaks  rose  chilly  and  bleak  through  the 
biting  atmosphere.  The  moaning  of  the 
wind  through  the  pines,  mingling  with  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  falls,  was  strangely  in 
unison  with  my  own  saddened  feelings.  I 
had  no  heart  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  which 
a  few  weeks  before  had  inspired  me  with 
rapture  and  awe.  One  moment  of  sun- 
shine was  of  more  value  to  me  than  all 
the  marvels  amid  which  I  was  famishing. 
But  the  sun  had  hid  liis  face  and  denied  me 
all  hope  of  obtaining  fire.  The  only  alter- 
native was  to  seek  shelter  in  a  thicket.  I 
penetrated  the  forest  a  long  distance 
before  finding  one  that  suited  me.  Break- 
ing and  crowding  my  way  into  the  very 
midst,  I  cleared  a  spot  large  enough  to 
recline  upon,  interlaced  the  surrounding 
brushwood,  gathered  the  fallen  foliage 
into  a  bed,  and  lay  down  with  a  prayer 
for  sleep  and  forgetfulness.  Alas  ! 
neither  came.  The  coldness  increased 
through  the  night.     Constant  friction  with 
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my  hands,  and  unceasing  beating  witli  my 
legs  and  feet,  saved  me  from  freezing. 
It  was  the  most  terrible  night  of  mj 
journey,  and  when  at  the  early  dawn  I 
pulled  myself  into  a  standing  posture,  it 
was  to  realize  that  my  right  arm  was 
partially  paralyzed,  and  my  limbs  so 
stiffened  with  cold  as  to  be  almost  im- 
movable. I  literally  dragged  myself 
through  the  forest  to  the  river.  Seated 
near  the  verge  of  the  great  cailon  below 
the  falls,  I  anxiously  aw^aited  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun.  That  grpat  luminary 
never  looked  so  beautiful  as  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  emerged  from  the 
clouds,  and  exposed  his  glowing  beams  to 
the  concentrating  power  of  my  lens. 
I  kindled  a  mighty  flame,  fed  it  wdth 
every  dry  stick  and  broken  tree  top  I 
could  find,  and  w-ithout  motion,  almost 
without  sense,  remained  beside  it  several 
hours.  The  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone 
were  roaring  within  three  hundred  yards, 
and  the  awful  canon  yawned  almost  at  my 
feet,  but  they  had  lost  all  charm  for  me. 
In  fact,   I  regarded    them     as     enemiesj 
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which  had  led  me  to  destruction,  and 
felt  a  sullen  satisfaction  in  morbid  indiffer- 
ence." Like  the  Ancient  Mariner  with 
waters  all  around  him,  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink,  so  our  poor  wanderer  seems  to 
have  had  his  sufferings  much  aggravated 
by  the  good  food  abounding  around  him, 
but  which  he  was  unable  to  secure.  He 
constantly  passed  herds  of  deer,  elk  and 
antelope;  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  teemed 
with  ducks,  geese,  swans  and  pelicans. 
Trout  also  were  plentiful ;  but,  though  he 
spent  hours  in  trying  to  catch  them  with 
a  hook  fashioned  from  the  rim  of  his 
broken  spectacles,  and  with  grasshoppers 
for  bait,  yet,  he  never  succeeded  in  tasting 
that  excellent  fish.  Once  he  found  a 
small  stream  full  of  minnows,  which  he 
caught  with  his  hands  and  ate  raw.  But 
they  made  him  very  sick,  and  were 
evidently  affected  by  some  mineral  in  the 
water,  and  rendered  unwholesome. 

He  w^as  so  exhausted  on  reaching 
Tower  Falls,  that,  finding  a  snug  bear's 
den  in  a  hollow  tree,  he  could  not  resist 
creeping  into  it,  first  lighting  a  circle  of 
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logs    around    him,    whicli    happily    kept 
away  the  rightful  owner. 

Then,  on  leaving  the  river  and  striking 
the  open  country,  his  only  source  of  food 
seems  to  have  failed  him,  and  it  was  only 
by  putting  himself  on  to  half  rations,  that 
the  thistle  roots,  with  which  he  had  filled 
his  pouches  before  leaving  the  forest, 
could  be  made  to  last  for  the  several  days 
of  travel  between  him  and  Boteler's 
Ranch,  his  destination  !  One  day,  after 
building  a  huge  fire,  he  found  he  had  lost 
his  lens,  and  had  to  retrace  his  steps  ^ve 
miles  before  he  found  it.  He  was  half 
frozen  and  nearly  buried  in  another  storm 
of  snow,  and  his  fire  was  blown  out. 
Frightful  dreams  prevented  his  resting 
even  when  asleep.  He  describes  his 
shrunken  arms,  the  skin  clinging  to  the 
bones  like  wet  parchment. 

And  yet  he  struggled  on,  feeling  that  if 
he  paused  for  rest  now  he  would  collapse 
altogether  and  sink  dying  upon  the  path. 
The  solemn  conviction  came  over  him  that 
death  was  near,  that  he  had  done  every- 
thing a  man  could  do,  and  that  as  he  was 
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now  in  the  broad  trail  liis  remains  would 
be  found,  and  his  frie.nds  relieved  of  doubt 
as  to  his  fate. 

But  afc  the  last  moment  deliverance  was 
at  hand  ;  we  will  leave  him  to  describe 
this. 

''  Groping  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  I 
became  suddenly  sensible  of  a  sharp  re- 
flection, as  of  burnished  steel.  Looking 
up,  through  half -closed  eyes,  two  rough 
but  kindly  faces  met  my  gaze. 

"  '  Are  you  Mr.  Evarts  ? ' 

'' '  Yes.     All  that  is  left  of  him.' 

"  '  We  have  come  for  you.' 

'' '  Who  sent  you  ?  ' 

"  '  Judge  Lawrence  and  other  friends.' 

"  '  God  bless  him,  and  them,  and  you  ! 
I  am  saved ! '  and  with  these  words, 
powerless  of  further  effort,  I  fell  forward 
into  the  arms  of  my  preservers  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  I  was  saved.  On 
the  very  brink  of  the  river  which  divides 
the  known  from  the  unknowm,  strong 
arms  snatched  me  from  the  final  plunge, 
and  kind  ministrations  wooed  me  back  to 
life. 
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"  Baronet  and  Pricliette,  my  two  pre- 
servers, by  the  usual  appliances,  soon 
restored  me  to  consciousness,  made  a 
camp  upon  tlie  spot,  and  while  one  went 
to  Fort  Ellis,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles, 
to  return  with  remedies  to  restore  diges- 
tion, and  an  ambulance  to  convey  me  to 
that  post,  the  other  sat  by  my  side  and 
ministered  to  my  necessities.  In  two 
days  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  in 
strength  to  be  moved  twenty  miles  down 
the  trail,  to  the  cabin  of  some  miners  who 
were  prospecting  in  that  vicinity.  From 
these  men  I  received  every  possible  atten- 
tion. A  good  bed  was  provided,  game 
was  killed  to  make  broth,  and  their  best 
stores  placed  at  my  command.  For  four 
days,  at  a  time  when  every  day's  labour 
was  invaluable  in  their  pursuit,  they 
abandoned  their  work  to  aid  in  my  re- 
storation. Owing  to  the  protracted  in- 
action of  the  system  and  the  long  period 
which  must  transpire  before  Prichette's 
return  with  remedies,  my  friends  had 
serious  doubts  of  my  recovery. 

"  The   night    after    my    arrival    at    the 
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cabin,  while  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
agony,  and  thinking  that  I  had  been  only 
saved  to  die  among  friends,  a  loud  knock 
was  heard  at  the  cabin  door.  An  old 
man  in  mountain  costume  entered — a 
hunter,  whose  life  was  spent  upon  the 
mountains.  He  listened  to  the  story  of 
my  sufferings,  and  tears  rapidly  coursed 
each  other  down  his  rough  weather-beaten 
face.  But  when  he  was  told  of  my  present 
necessity,  brightening  in  a  moment,  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  '  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  if  that  is  all, 
I  have  the  very  remedy  you  need.  In 
two  hours'  time  all  shall  be  well  with 
you.' 

"  He  left  the  cabin,  returning  in  a 
moment  with  a  sack  filled  with  the  fat  of 
a  bear,  which  he  had  killed  a  few  hours 
before.  From  this  he  rendered  out  a  pint 
measure  of  oil.  I  drank  the  whole  of  it. 
It  proved  to  be  the  needed  remedy,  and 
the  next  day,  freed  from  pain,  with 
appetite  and  digestion  re-established,  I 
felt  that  good  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  were 
only  necessary  for  an  early  recovery." 
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And  so  we  take  leave  of  him,  safely 
landed  amongst  his  friends,  and  soon 
sufficiently  restored  to  return  to  his 
home. 

There  is  one  wish  of  his  with  which  we 
cannot  sympathize,  expressed  in  conclu- 
sion to  his  narrative,  viz.,  that  the  Yellow- 
stone may  become  ''  the  abode  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,"  under  which  "  more 
auspicious  circumstances,"  he  thinks  he 
might  be  induced  to  visit  it  again. 

No  ;  even  at  the  risk  of  being  lost,  of 
having  to  live  on  thistle-roots  for  a  month, 
one  could  hardly  desire  the  surpassing 
charm  of  this  wild  region  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Eefinement  and  civilization, 
alas  ! — or  so-called  refinement  and  civiliza- 
tion— are  a  dubious  addition  to  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  especially  when  she  manifests 
herself  in  all  her  wonder  and  savage 
glory,  as  she  does  in  this  marvellous 
land.  Already  some  of  the  stage-houses 
have  assumed  too  "  civilized "  an  air, 
though  those  who  ride  through  can  avoid 
any  jars  from  these  prosaic  associations, 
by    keeping    off    the     trail.      There     is 
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horrible  talk,  too,  of  a  railway  to  the 
Falls,  which  brings  a  vision  before  ns 
— wafted  from  Niagara — of  tea-gardens 
and  advertisement  boards,  and  we  in- 
voluntarily shudder  ! 

For  those,  therefore,  who  would  see  the 
Yellowstone  without  these  attractions,  one 
can  only  say,  see  it  at  once.  For  who 
can  tell  how  long  it  will  be  as  it  is,  and  as 
one  yet  hopes  it  may  remain — unspoilt  ! 
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ralists,  new  edit.  5s. 

BECKER,  A.L.,  First  German 

BooJc,  Is. ;  Exercises,  Is. ;  Key  to 

both,    2s.    Qd. ;     German    Idioms, 

Is.  Qd. 
BECKFORD.  SeeBayard  Series. 
BEECHER,  H.  W.,  Biography, 

new  edit.  10s.  Gd. 
BEETHOVEN.        See      Great 

Musicians. 
BEHNKE,   E.,   Child's  Voice j 

3s.  Qd. 
BELL,  Oheah,  Witchcraft  in  the 

West  Indies,  2s.  Qd. 

BELLENGER  &  WITCOMB'S 

French  and  English  Conversations, 

new  edit.  Paris,  bds.  2s. 
BENJAMIN,  Atlantic  Islands 

as  health,  Sfc,  resorts.    16s. 
BERLIOZ.     See  Gr.  Musicians. 
BERVILLE.  See  Bayard  Series. 
BIART,      Young      Naturalist, 

new  edit.  7s.  Qd. 
Involuntary  Voyage,  7s.6d. 

and  5s. 

Tivo  Friends,  translated  by 


Mary  de  Hauteville,  7s.  Qd. 
See  also  Low's  Standard  Books. 

BICKERSTETH,         Ashley, 

B.A.,  Outlines  of  Roman  History, 
2s.  Qd. 

E.  H.,  Ex  on.,   Clergyman 

in  his  Home,  Is. 

From     Year     to    Year, 

original  poetical  pieces,  morocco 
or  calf,  10s.  Qd. ;  padded  roan,  Gs. ; 
roan,  5s.;   cloth,  3s.  Qd. 

Hymnal  Cornpanion^  full 

lists  post  free. 

• Master  s  Home  Call,  new 

edit.  Is. 
OctaveofHymns,SQ^\n,od.f 

with  music,  Is. 


A  Select  List  of  Books 


BICKERSTETH,  E.  H.,  Exon., 
Eee/,  Parables,  &c.,  illast.  75.  6d. 
and  2  s.  6d. 

Shadotved  Home,  n.  ed.  5-?. 

BIGELOW,  John,  France  and 
the  Confederate  Navy,  .an  inter- 
national episode,  7.'^.  6d. 

BILBROUGH,  'Ticixt  France 
and  Spain,  7s.  f)d. 

BILLROTH,  Care  of  the  Sick,  6s. 

BIRD,  F.  J.,  Dyer's  Companion, 

E.  S.,  Land  of  Dykes  and 

Windmills,  12s.  Qd. 

H .  E.  J  Chess  Practice,  2s.  (dd. 

BISHOP .    See  Nursing  Record 

Serief. 

BLACK,  Robert,  Horse  Racing 

in  France,  14  s. 
— '-     W.,     Donald     Ross     of 
Heimra,  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

Novels,  new  and  uniform 

edition  in  monthly  vols.  2s.  6J.  ea. 

See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

BLACKBURN,  C.  F.,  Cata- 
logue Titles,  Index  Entries,  ^'c.  14.«. 

H.,  Art  in  the  Mowitains, 

new  edit.  5s. 

Artists  and  Arabs,  7s.  6d. 

Breton  Folk,  new  issue, 

lOs.  6d. 

Hai'z  Mountains,  1 2s. 

Normandij     Picturesque, 

16s. 

Pyrenees,  illust.   by  Gus- 

tave  Dore,  new  edit.  7s.  ^d. 

BLACKMORE.R.D.,  Georgics, 

4s.  Qd.  ;  cheap  edit.  1*. 
Lorna  Doone,  edit,  de  luxe, 

35s.,  31s.  6d.  &  21s. 
Lorna   Doone,   illust.    by 

W.  Small,  7s.  6d. 
Springhaven,  illust.  12s.  ; 

new  edit.  7s.  M.  &  6s. 

-  See  also  Low's  Standard 
Novels, 


BLAIKIE,  How  to  get  Strong, 

new  edit.  5s. 
Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys 

and  Girls,  2s.  6cZ. 

BLOOMFIELD.      See   Choice 

Editions. 
Bohhy,  a  Story,  by  Vesper,  Is. 

B  OCK,  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo^ 

36s. 

Temples  ^  Elephants,  21s. 

BONAPARTE,  Mad.  Patter- 
son, JAfe,  10s.  Qd. 
BONWICK,    James,    Colonial 

Days,  2s.  6d. 

Colonies,  Is.  ca. ;  1  vol.  5s. 

Daily   Life  of  the  Tas- 

manians,  12s.  6d. 
,  First    Twenty    Years   of 

Australia,  5s. 

Last  of  the  Tasmanians,  16s. 

Port  Philip,  21s. 

Lost  Tasmanian  Race,  4s. 

BOSANQUET,     C,    Blossoms- 

from  the  Jving's  Garden,   6s. 

Jehoshaphat,  Is. 

Lenten     Meditations,     I. 

Is.  6 J. ;  ir.  2s. 
Tender  Grass  for  Lambs, 

2s.  6d. 
EOULTON,  N.  W.  Rebellions, 

Canadian  life,  9*. 
BOURKE,  On  the  Border  ivith 

Crooli,  illust.,  roy.  8vo,  21s. 

■ SnakeDance  of  Arizona,  2\s. 

BOUSSENARD.     See     Low's 

Standard  Books. 
BOWEN,    E.,   Modern   Philo- 

snphy,  new  ed.  16s. 
BOWER.     See  English  Philo- 
sophers. 
Lata  of  Electric  Lighting, 

12s.  6d. 
BOYESEN,    H.    H.,    Against 

Heavi/  Odds,  5s. 

History  of  Norway ^  7s.  6(i, 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature. 


BOYESEf',  ModernVikings,  Qs. 

Boy^s  Froissart,   King  Arthur, 

Mahinogian,  Percy,  see  "Lanier." 

BKADSHAW,    JVew    Zealand 

as  it  is,  12s.  6d. 

■ NewZealandof  To-day, lis. 

BRANNT,  Fats  and  Oils,  35s. 

Soajy  and  Candles,  Sf)s. 

■ Vinegar,  Acetates,  25s. 

• Distillation    of   Alcohol, 

125.  6d. 

Metal   Worker^s  Receipts, 

12s.  M. 

Metallic  Alloys,  12s.  6 J. 

and      WAHL,      Techno- 

Cliemical  Receipt  Booh,  10s.  6d. 

BRASSEY,  Lady,  Tahiti,  21s. 

BEEMONT.  See  Low's  Stan- 
dard NoTels. 

BRETOX,  Jules,  Life  of  an 
Artist,  an  autobiography,  7s.  6d. 

BRISSE,  Menus  and  Recipes, 

new  edit.  5s. 
Britons  in  Brittany,  by  G.  II.  F. 

2s.  Qd. 
BROCK- ARNOLD.    See  Great 

Artists. 

BROOKS,  Noah,  Boy  Settlers, 

Gs. 
BROWN,    A.    J.,   Rejected   of 

Men,  3s.  Qd. 
A.  S.  Madeira  and  Canary 

Islands  for  Invalids,  2s.  Gd. 
Northern     Atlantic,      for 


travellers,  4s.  Gd. 

Robert.        See 


Standard  Novels. 
BROWNE,       Lennox,       and 

BEHNKE,  Voice,  Song,  Sf  Speech, 

15s.  ;  new  edit.  5s. 

Voice  Use,  3s.  GcZ. 

Sir  T.    See  Bayard  Series. 

BRYCE,  G.,  Manitoba,  7s.  6d. 
Sho7^t     History     of     the 

Canadian  Feople,  7s,  6d» 


BUCHANAN,  R.     See  Bayard 

Series. 

BULKELEY,  Owen  T.,  Lesser 

Antilles,  2s.  6d. 

BUNYAN.  See  Low's  Stau- 
dard  Series. 

BURDETT-COUTTS,    Brook- 

field  Stud,  5s. 

BURGOYNE,     Operations    in 

Egiipt,  5s. 
BURNABY,    F.     See     Low's 

Standard  Library. 
Mrs.,  High  Alps  in  Win- 

BURNLEY,  James,  History  of 
Wool,  21s. 

BUTLER,    Col.    Sir  W.  F., 

Cainpaign  of  the  Cataracts,  18s. 

Red  Cloud,  7s.  6d.  ^  5s. 

See  also  Low's  Standard 

Books. 

BUXTON,  Ethel  M.  Wilmot, 

Wee  Folk,  5s. 

See  also  Illust  Text  Books. 

BYNNER.  See  Low's  Stan- 
dard Novels. 

CABLE,  G.  W.,Bonaventure,  5s. 

CADOGAN,  Lady  A.,  Drawing- 
room  Comedies,  illust.  10s.  Gd., 
acting  edit.  Gd. 

Illustrated       Gaines       of 

Patience,  col.  diagrams,  12s.  Gd. 

A^eiu   Games  of  Patience, 

with  coloured  diagrams,  12s.  Gd. 

CAHUN.     See  Low's  Standard 

CALDECOTT,  Randolph, 
Memoir,  by  H.  Blackburn,  new 
edit.  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 

Sketches,  pict.  bds.  2s.  Qd. 

CALL,  Annie  Payson,  Poiver 
through  Repose,  3s.  Gd. 

CALLAN,  H.,  M.A.,  Wander- 
ings on  Wheel  and  Foot  through 
Europe,  Is.  Gd. 

Cambridge  Trifles^  2s.  Qd, 


A  Select  List  of  Books 


Cambridge  Staircase^  2s.  6^. 
CAMPBELL,      Lady     Colin, 

Booli  of  the  Running  Brook,  5s. 
T.     See  Choice  Editions. 

CANTERBURY,  Archbishop. 

See  Preachers. 
CARLETOX,       Will,        City 

Ballads,  illast.  12s.  Qd. 

City  Legends,  ilL  12^.  6tZ. 

• Farm  Festivals,  ill.  12^.  Qd. 

See  also  Rose  Library. 

CARLYLE,  LHsh  Journey  in 
1849,  7s.  6d. 

CARNEGIE,  Andrew,  Ameri- 
can Four-in-hand  in  Britain, 
lOs.  6d. ;  also  Is. 

Round  the  World,  1  Os.  6d. 

■ •  Triumphant      Democracy, 

Gs. ;  new  edit.  Is.  6d. ;  paper,  Is. 

CAROVE,  Story  without  an 
End,  illust.  by  E.  V.  B.,  7s.  6d. 

Celebrated  Racehorses,  4  vols. 
126s. 

CELIERE.  See  Low's  Stan- 
dard Books. 

Changed  Cross, &c.,  poems,  2s.6cZ. 

Chant-book  Companion  to  the 
Common  Prayer,  2s. ;  organ  ed.  4s. 

CHAPIN,  Mountaineering  in 
Colorado,  10s.  Qd. 

CHAPLIN,  J.  G.,  Bookkeeping, 
2s.  Qd. 

CH  ATTOCK,  Notes  on  Etching 
new  edit.  10s.  Gd. 

CHERUBINL  See  Great 
Musicians. 

CHESTERFIELD.  See  Ba- 
yard Series. 

Choice  Editions  of  choice  books, 
illustrated  by  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A., 
T.  Creswick,  E.A.,  E.  Duncan, 
Birket  Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley, 
A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  E,.  Redgrave, 
R.A.,  0.  StonehoTise,  F.  Tayler, 
G.    Thomas,    II.    G.    Townsend, 


Choice  Editions — continued, 
E.   H.  Wehnert,  Hai-rison  Weir, 
&c,,  cloth  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
2s.  Qd.  each  ;  re-ipsue,  Is.   each. 

Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 

Keats'  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

Milton's  Allegro. 

Poetry  of  Nature,  by  H.  Weir. 

Rogers'  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 

Elizabethan  Songs  and  Sonnets. 

Tennyson's  May  Queen. 

Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 

CHREIMAN,  Physical  Culture 

of  Women,  Is. 
CLARK,  A.,  A  Dark  Place  of 

the  Earth,  Qs. 
Mrs.    K.     M.,     Southern 

Gross  Fairy  Tale,  5s. 
CLARKE,     C.     C,     Writers, 

and  Letters,  10s.  6d. 

Percy,  Three  Diggers,  6s, 

Valley   Council;  from  T. 

Bateman's  Journal,  6s. 
Classified  Catalogue  of  English- 
printed  Educational  Works,  3rd 

edit.  6s. 
Claude  le  Lorrain.     See  ^  Great 

Artists. 
CLOUGH,   A.  H.,   Plutarch's     i 

Lives,  one  vol.  18s.  m 

COLERIDGE,  C.  R.,  English 

Squire,  6s. 
S.  T.    See  Choice  Editions 

and  Bayard  Series. 
COLLINGWOOD,     H.       See 

Low's  Standard  Books. 
COLLINSON,    Adm.   Sir   R., 

H.M.S.   Enterprise    in   Search   of 

Franklin,  14s. 

CONDER,  Z., Flowers  of  Japan; 
Decoration,  coloured  Japanese 
Plates,  42s.  nett. 


In  all  Departments  of  LiteratMre. 


COEREGGIO.        Seo      Great 

Artists. 
COWLEY.     See  Bayard  Scries. 
COX,  David.   See  Great  Artists. 
COZZEl^S,      F.,       American 

Yachts,  pfs.  2U. ;  art.  pfs.  Sll.  10s. 

See  also   Low's  Standard 

Books. 

CRADDOCK.        See      Low's 

Standard  Novels. 
CREW,  B.  J.,  Fetroleum,  2ls. 
CRISTIANI,  R.  S.,  Soaj)  mid 

Candles,  42s. 

— ■  Perfumery,  25s. 

CROKER,    Mrs.  B.    M.     See 

Low's  Standard  Novels. 
CROUCH,  A.  P.,  Glimpses  of 

Feverland  (West  Africa),  Qs. 

On   a   Surf -hound    Coast, 

7s.  6d.  ;  new  edit.  5s. 

CRUIKSHANK,      G.        See 

Great  Artists. 
CUDWORTH,    W.,   Abraham 

Sharp,  26s. 

CUMBERLAND,        Stuart, 

Thought-reader's  Thoughts, 10s.  6d. 
■ See   also  Low's  Standard 

Novels. 
CUNDALL,     F.       See     Great 

Artists. 
J.,   Shakespeare,  ds.    6d, 

5s.  and  2^. 
CURTIN,  J.,  Mtjths  of  the  Rus- 

sians,  10s.  Qd. 
CURTIS,  C.  B.,  Velazquez  and 

Murillo,  with  etchings,   31s.  6d. 

and  63s. 
GUSHING,   W.,   Anonyms,    2 

vols.  52s.  6d. 
Initials  and  P;seudonyms, 

25s. ;  ser.  II.,  21s. 
CUTCLIFFE,    H.    C,     Trout 

Fishing,  new  edit.  3s.  Qdj. 

DALY,    Mrs.     D.,     Digging, 

Squatting,  Sfc,  in  N.  S.  Australia, 
12s. 


D'ANVERS,  K,  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  new  edit.  5s. 

Elementary  Art,  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Painting,  new 
edit.  10s.  Qd. 

Elementary     History     oj 

Music,  2s.  6d. 
Painting,  by  F.  Cimdall, 

6s. 
DAUDET,    A.,     My     Brother 

Jack,  7s.  6d. ;  also  5s. 
Fort     Tarasco7i,     by    II. 

James,  7s,  6d. ;  new  edit.  5s. 
DAYIES,    C,   Modern   Whist, 

4s. 
DAYIS,   C.  T.,  BricJcs,  Tiles, 

^'c,  new  edit.  25^. 
Manufacture   of  Leather, 

52s.  6d. 

Manufacture  of  Paper,  28.?. 

Steam  Boiler  Incrustation, 

85.  6d. 

G.  B.,  International  Law:, 


10s.  6d. 

DAWIDOYv^SKY,  Glue,  Gela- 
tine, Sfc,  vis.  6d. 

Day  of  my  Life,  by  an  Eton  boy, 
new  edit.  2s.  6d.  ;  also  Is. 

DE  J  Om VILLE.  See  Bayard 
Scri©  s 

DE  LEON,  Edwin,  Under  the 
Stars  and  Under  the  Crescent, 
2  vols.  12s.  ;  new  edit.  6s. 

DELLA  ROBBIA.  See  Great 
Artists. 

Denmark  and.  Iceland.  See 
Foreign  Countries. 

DENNETT,  R.  E.,  Seven  Years 

among  the  Fjort,  7s.  6d. 
DERRY    (Bishop     of).       See 

Preachers. 
DE  WINT.     See  Great  Artists. 
DIGGLE,  J.  W.,  Bishop  Fra^ 

ser's   Lancashire  Life,  new  edit. 

12s.  6d. ;  popular  ed.  3s.  6d. 
Sermons  for  Daily  Life,  5s 


A  Select  List  of  Books 


DOBSOX,  Austin,  Hogarth, 
with  a  bibliography,  <&c.,  of 
prints,  illast.  24s.;  1. paper  52s,  6cL 

See  also  Great  Artists. 

DODGE,  ^Irs.,  Hans  BrinTcer, 
the  Silver  Skates,  new  edit.  5s., 
3s.  6(£..  2s.  6d.  ;  text  only,  Is. 

DONKIN",  J.  G.,  Trooper  and 
Pedskin;  N.  W.  mounted  police, 
Canada,  8s.  6d. 

DONNELLY,  Ignatius,  Atlan- 
tis, the  Antediluvian  World,  new 
edit.  12s.  Gd. 

Cwsar's  Column,  authouzed 

edition,  3s.  6d. 


Doctor  Huguet,  35.  Qd. 


• •  Great  Cryptogram,  Bacon's 

Cipher  in  Shakespeare,  2  vols. 
30*. 

— —  Ragnarolc :  the  Age  of 
Fire  and  Gravel,  12s.  Gd. 

DORE,  GUSTAVE,  Life  and  Re- 
miniscences, by  Blanche  Eoose- 
relt,  fully  illust.  24s. 

DOS  PASSOS,  J.  R.,  Laio  of 

Stoclchrokers  and  Stock  Exchanges, 

35s 
DOUDNEY,    Sarah,    Godiva 

DnrleigU,  3  vols.  31s.  6(7. 
DOUGALL,  J.    D.,    Shooting 

Appliances,  Practice,  ^'c,  10s.  Gd.; 

new  edit.  7s.  6d. 

DOUGHTY,  H.  M.,   Friesland 

Meres  and  the  Netherlands,  new 

edit,  illust.  10s.  eV. 
DOYETON,  F.  B.,  Poems  and 

Snatches  of  Soigs,  5s. ;  new  edit. 

3*.  6d. 

DU    CHAILLU,    Paul.     See 

Low's  Standard  Books. 
DUNCKLEY  ("Yerax.")     See 
Prime  Ministers. 

DUNDERDALE,         George, 

Prairie  and  Bush,  6s. 
Duller.     See  Great  Artists. 
DYKES,    J.     Oswald.       See 

Preachers. 


Echoes  from  the  Heart,  3s.  6c?. 

EDEN,  C.  H.  See  Foreign 
Countries. 

EDMONDS,  C,  JPoetnj  of  the 
Anti-Jacohin,  new  edit.  7s.  6d. 
and  21s. 

Educational  Catalogue.  See 
Classified  Catalogue. 

EDWARDS,  American  Steam 

Engineer,  12s.  6d. 

Modern  Locomotive  En- 
gines, 12s.  6d. 

Steam  Engineer's    Guide, 

12s.  Gd. 

H.      Sutherland.       See 

Great  Musicians. 

M.  B.,  Dream  of  Millions, 

^"c.  Is. 

See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

EGGLESTON,  G.  Gary,  Jug- 
gernaut, 6s. 

Egypt.     See  Foreign  Countries. 

Elizabethan  Songs.  See  Choice 
Editions. 

EMERSON,  Dr.  P.  H.,   East 

Coast  Yarns,  Is. 

English  Idylls,  new  ed.  2^. 

Naturalistic  Photography, 

new  edit.  5s. 
Pictures  of  East  Anglian 

Life  ;  plates  and  vignettes,  105s. 

and  147s. 
and  GOODALL 


Life  on 
the  Norfolk  Broads,  plates,  126s. 


and  210s. 
Wild 


Life 


a  Tidal 
Water,  copper  plates,  ord.  edit. 
25s.  ;  edit,  de  luxe,  63s. 

—  R.  W.,  by  G.  W.  COOKE, 

8s.  Gd. 

Birthday  Pooh,  3s.  6d. 

In    Concord,    a    memoir, 

7s.  Gd. 
English     Catalogue,    1863-71, 

42s.;      1872-80,     42s.  j      1881-9, 

52s.  Gd.  i  5s.  yearly. 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature, 


English  Catalogue,  Index  vol. 
1837-56,  26s.  J  1856-76,  42s.  j 
1874-80,  18s. 

Etchings,  vol.  v.  4<os.  ;  vi.^ 

25s. ;  vii.,  2os. ;  viii.,  42s. 

English  Philosophers,  edited  by 
E.  B.  Ivan  Miiller,  M.A.,  3s.  Gd. 
each. 

Bacon,  by  Fowler. 

Hamilton,  by  Monck. 

Hartley  and  James  IMill,  by  Bower. 

Shaftesbnry&  Hutcbeson ;  Fowler. 

Adiim  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 

ERCKMANN-CHATKIAK 

See  Low's  Standard  Books. 

ERICHSON,   Life,   by  W.  C. 

Church,  2  vols.  24s. 
ESMARCH,  E.,  Handbook  of 

Surgery,  24s. 
Essays    on     English    Writers. 

See  Gentlo  Life  Series. 
EVANS,  G.  E.,  Repentance  of 

Magdalene    Despar,    Sfc,  poems, 

5s. 
S.   &   F.,   Upper   Ten,    a 

story,  Is. 
W.  E.,  Songs  of  the  Birds, 

n.  ed.  6s. 
EVELYN,  J.,  An  Inca  Queen, 

5s. 
John,  Life  of  Mrs.  Godol- 

phin,  7s.  6d. 

EVES,    C.   W.,    West    Indies, 

n.  ed.  7s.  6d. 

EAIRBAIRN,     A.     M.      See 

Preachers. 
Familiar  Words.      See   Gentle 
Life  Series. 

FARINI,     G.     A.,     Kalahari 

Desert,  21s. 
EARRAR,    C.   S.,   History    of 

Sculpture,  Sfc,  6s. 

Maurice,  Minnesota,  6s. 

FAURIEL,  Last  Days   of  the 

Consulate,  10<r,  6d. 

FAV,  T.,   Three   Germanys,   2 

Tols.  355. 


FEILDEN,   H.   St.   J.,  Some 

Public  Schools,  2s.  6d, 

Mrs.,  My  African  Home, 

7s.  6d. 

FENN,    G.    Manville.       See 

Low's  Standard  Books. 
FENNELL,  J.  G.,  Book  of  the 

Roach,  n.  ed.  2s. 

FFORDE,  B.,  Subaltern,  Police- 
man,  and  the  Little  Girl.  Is. 

Trotter,  a  Poona  Mystery, 

Is. 

FIELD,  Maunsell  B.,  Memo- 
ries, lOs.  Qd. 

FIELDS,  James  T.,  Memoirs, 
12s.  Qd. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors, 

16s.;  also  10s.  Qd. 

Figure    Painters    of   Holland, 

See  Great  Art'sts. 
FINCK,     Henry    T.,    Pacific 

Coast  Scenic  Tour,  10s.  Qd. 
FITCH,    Lucy.      See   Nursing 

Eecord  Series,  Is. 
FITZGERALD.     See    Foreign 

Countries. 
Percy,  Book  Fancier,  bs, 

and  12s.  6d. 

FITZPATRICK,    T.,    Autumn 

Cruise  in  the  JEgean,  10s.  Qd 

Transatlantic     Holiday, 

10s.  M. 

FLEMING,  S.,  England  and 
Canada,  6s. 

Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Colonies,  descriptive  handbooks 
edited  by  F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A. 
Each  volume  is  the  work  of  a 
writer  who  has  special  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  3s.  Qd. 

Australia,  by  Fitzgerald. 

Austria-Hungary,  by  Kay. 

Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  E.  O.Otte. 

Egypt,  by  S.  L.  Poole. 

France,  by  Miss  Roberts. 

Germany,  by  L.  Sergeant. 

Greece,  by  S.  Baring  GoulcL 
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Foreign  Countries^  &c. — cont. 

Japan,  by  Mossman. 

Peru,  by  R.  Markham. 

Russia,  by  Moifill. 

Spain,  by  Webster. 

Svveden  and  Norway,  by  Woods. 

West  Indies,  by  C.  H.  Eden. 

FOREMAN',  J.,  Philippine 
Islands,  21s. 

POTHERINGHAM,     L.    M., 

Nyassaland,  7s.  6d. 
FOWLER,  Japan,  China,  and 

India,  10s.  Qd. 

FRA  AXGELICO.     See  Great 
FRA  EARTOLOMMEO,  AL- 

BERTINELLI,  and  ANDREA 
DEL  SARTO.    See  Great  Artists. 

FRANC,  Maud  Jeanne^  Beat- 
rice Melton,  4s. 

—^ Emily^s  Clioice,  u.  ed.  bs. 

Golden  Gifts,  4s. 

Hall's  Vineyard,  4s. 

Into  the  Light,  is. 

John^s  Wife,  is. 

Ldttle  Mercy ;  for  better, 

for  worse,  4s. 

Marian,  a  2\ile,  n.  ed.  6s. 

Master  of  Ralston,  is. 

Minnie's  Mission,  a  Tem- 

perance  Tale,  4s. 

—  No  longer  a  Child,  is. 

—  Silken  Cords  and  Iron 
Fetters,  a  Tale,  4s. 

Two  Sides  to  Uvery  Ques- 
tion, 4s. 

—  Vermont  Vale,  5s. 

A  plainer  edition  is  published  at 
2s.  6d. 

France.    See  Foreign  Countries. 
FRANCIS,    F.,    War,    Weaves, 

and  Wanderings,  2  vols.  24s. 

See  also  Low's  Standard 

Series. 

Frank's  Ranche  ^  or.  My  Holi- 
day in  the  Rockies,  n.  cd.  5s, 


FRANKEL,     Julius,     Starch 

Glucose,  ^c,  18 y. 
ERASER,   Bishop,  Lancashire 
Life,  n.  ed.  12s.  Qd. ;  popular  ed. 
3s.  Gd. 

FREEMAN,  J.,Melhourne  Life, 

lights  and  shadows,  Gs. 

FRENCH,  Y.,Home  Fairies  and 

Heart  Flowers,  illust.  24s. 
French   and   English  Bitthday 

Book,  by  Kate  D*  Clark,  7s.  6d. 
French  Revolution,  Letters  frora 

Paris,  translated,  lO^-.  Gd. 
Fresh  Woods  and  Pastures  Neio, 

by  the  Author  of  <'An  Angler's 

Days,"  5s.,  Is.  Gd.,  Is. 
FRIEZE,     Duprcy     Florentirie 

Sculptor,  7s.  Gd. 
FRISWELL,  J.  IL    See  Gentle 

Life  Series. 
Froissart  for  Boys,  by  Lanier, 

new  ed.  7s.  Gd. 
FROUDE,  J.    A.     See   Prime 

Ministers. 
Gainsborough     and     Constable. 

See  Great  Artists. 
GASPARIN,  Sunny  Fields  and 

Shady  Woods,  6s. 

GEFFCKEN,  British  Empire, 
Is.  Gd. 

Generation  of  Judges,  n.e.  7s.Q)d. 

Gentle  Life  Series,  edited  by  J . 
Hain  Friswell,  sm.  8vo.  Gs.  per 
vol.;  calf  extra,  10s.  Gd.  ea.;  16mo, 
2s.  Gd.,  except  when  price  is  given. 

Gentle  Life. 

A.bout  in  the  World. 

Like  unto  Christ. 

Familiar  Words,  Gs.',  also  3s.  Gd, 

Montaigne's  Essays. 

Sidney's  Arcadia,  6s. 

Gentle  Life,  second  series. 

Varia;  readings,  10s.  Gd. 

Silent  hour;  essays. 

Half-length  Portraits. 

Essays  on  English  Writers. 

OtherPeople's  Windows, 6s.  &2s.  Gd. 

A  Man's  Thoughts. 
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George  Eliot,  by  G.  W.  Cooke, 
10s.  Qd. 

Germany.  See  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. 

GESSr,  EoMOLO  Pasha,  S(ven 

Years  in  the  Soud.an,  18s. 

GHIBERTI  &  DONATELLO. 

See  Great  Artists. 
GILES,    E.,     Australia    Twice 

Traversed,  1872-76,  2  vols.  30i'. 
GILL,  J.     See  Low's  Keaclers. 
GILLESPIE,  W.  M.,  S^irvey- 

inrf,  n.  ed.  21s. 
Giotto,  by  Harry  Quilter,  illust. 

15s. 

■ See  also  Great  Artists. 

GIEDLESTOXE,   C,    Private 

Devotion^!,  2s. 
GLADSTONE.        See     Prime 

Ministers. 

GLENELG,  P.,  Devil  and  the 

Doctor,  Is. 
GLOVEK,    R,    Light    of  the 

World,  n.  ed.,  2s.  6'i. 

GLTJCK.    See  Great  Musicians. 
Goethe's  Faustus,  in  orig.  rhyme, 

by  Huth,  5s. 
Prosa.,  by  C.  A.  Buchheim 

(Low's  German  Series),  3s.  Qd. 
GOLDSMITH,  0.,  She  Stoops 

to    Conquer,  by  Austin   Dobson, 

illust.  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  81s. 

See  also  Choice  Editions. 

GOOCH,  Fanny  C,  Mexicans, 

16s. 
GOODALL^    Life    and   Land- 
scape on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  126s. 

and  210>\ 
• &EMEKSON,  Pictures  of 

East  Anglian  Life,  £5  5s.  and  £7  7s. 
GOODMAN,    K  J.,  The  Best 

Tour  in  Norway,  Qs. 

N.  &  A.,  Fen  Skating,  bs. 

GOODYEAK,W.  H.,  Grammar 

of  the  Lotus,  Ornament  and  Sun 

Worship,  63s.  nett. 


GORDON,  J.  E.  H.,  Physical 
Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism.  3rd  ed.  2  vols.  42s. 

Ftectric  Lighting,  18s. 

School  Flectricity,  ^s. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.,  Decorative 

Electricity,  illnst.  12s. 
G  0 WER,  Lord  Ronald,  Iland- 

hoolc  to  the  Art  Galleries  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  5s. 

Northhrooh    Gallery,    G3.s'. 

and  105s. 

Portraits  at  Castlelhncard. 

2  vols.  126s. 

■ See  also  Great  Artists. 

GRAESSr,  Palian  Dictionary, 
3s.  ^d. ;  roan,  5s. 

GRAY,  T.     See  Choice  Eds. 

Great  Artists,  Biogra2')hics, 
illustrated,  emblematical  bind- 
ing, 3s.  Qd.  per  vol.  except  whero 
the  price  is  given. 

Barbizou  School,  2  vols. 

Claude  le  Lorrain. 

Correggio,  2s.  Qd. 

Cox  and  Do  Wint. 

George  Cruikshank. 

Delia  Eobbia  and  Cellini,  2s.  Qd. 

Albrecht  Diirer. 

Figure  Paintings  of  Holland. 

Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  &c. 

Fra  Bartolommeo,  &c. 

Gainsborough  and  Constable. 

Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  2s.  Qd. 

Giotto,  by  H.  Quilter,  15s. 

Hogarth,  by  A.  Dobson. 

Hans  Holbein. 

Landscape  Painters  of  Holland. 

Land  seer. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Little  Masters  of  Germany,  by 
Scott  ;  ed.  de  luxe,  10s.  Qd. 

Mantegna  and  Francia. 

Meissonier,  2^.  Qd. 

Michelangelo. 

Mulready. 

Murillo,  by  Minor,  2s.  Qd. 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 
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Great  Artists — continued, 

Eembrandt. 

Reynolds. 

RoniBey  and  Lawrenee,  2«.  6<Z, 

Rubens,  by  Kett. 

Tintoretto,  by  Osier. 

Titian,  by  Heath. 

Turner,  by  Monkhouge. 

Vandyck  and  Hals. 

Velasquez. 

Vernet  &  Delaroche. 

Watteau,  by  Mollett,  2s.  6(Z. 

Wilkie,  by  Mollett. 

Great  Musicians,  edited  by 
P.  Hueffer.  A  eeriea  of  bio- 
graphies, 3s.  each : — 

Bacb,  by  Poole. 

BeethoTen. 

*Berlioz. 

Cherubini. 

English  Church  Composers, 

*Gluck. 

Handel. 

Haydn. 

*Marcello. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mozart. 

*Palestrina  and  the  Roman  School. 

Purcell. 

Rossini  and  Modern  Italian  School. 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Richard  Wagner. 

Weber. 

*  Are  not  yet  published. 

Greece.     See  Foreign  Countries. 

GRIEB,  German  Dictionary,  n. 
ed.  2  vols.  21s. 

GRIMM,  H.,  Literature,  8s.  6d. 

GROHMANN,    Camps  in   the 

Rockies,  12s.  6d. 

GROVES,     J.     Percy.       See 

Low's  Standard  Books. 
GUIZOT,  History  of  England, 

illust.  3  vols,  re-issue  at  10s.  6d. 

per  vol. 
History  of  France,  illust. 

re-lssne,  8  vols.  lO*.  Qd.  each. 

Abridged  by  G.  Masson,  5*. 

GXJYO:Nr,  Madame,  Xt/e,  65. 


HADLEY,    J.,    Roman   Law, 

7s.  6d. 
Half-length     Portraits.        See 

Gentle  Life  Series. 
HALFORD,  F.  M.,  Dry  Fly- 

fishing,  n.  ed.  25s. 

Floating  Flies,  15s.  &  30^. 

HALL,  How  to  Live  Long,  2s. 
HALSEY,  F.  A.,  Slide   Valve 

Gears,  8s.  6d. 
HAMILTON.       See     English 

Philosophers. 
E.    Flyfishing,    6s.     and 

10s.  6d. 

■ •  Riverside  Naturalist,  lis. 

HAMILTON'S  Mexican  Hand- 

hook,  8s.  6d. 

HANDEL.  See  Great  Musi- 
cians. 

HANDS,  T:,  Numerical  Exer- 
cises in  Chemistry,  2s.  6d.  ;  with- 
out ans.  2s.;  ans.  sep.  6d. 

Handy  Guide  to  Dry  fly  Fishing, 
by  Cots  wold  Isys,  Is. 

Handy  Guide  Booh  to  Japanese 
Islands,  6s.  6d. 

HARDY,  A.  S.,  Passe-rose,  6s. 

Thos.  See  Low's  Stand- 
ard Novels. 

HARKUT,  F.,  Conspirator,  6s. 

HARLAND,  Marion,  Home 
Kitchen,  5s. 

Harper's  Young  People,  vols. 
I.— VII.  7s.  6d.  each  ;  gilt  8s. 

HARRIES,  A.  See  Nursing 
Record  Series. 

HARRIS,  W.  B.,  Land  of  the 
African  Sultan,  10s.  Qd.  ;  1.  p. 
31s.  Qd. 

HARRISON,  Mary,  Modern 
CooTcery,  6s. 

Skilful  Cook,  n.  ed.  5s. 

Mrs.     B.     Old-fashioned 

Fairy  Book,  6s. 

W.,  London  Houses,  Illust. 

n.  edit.  Is.  Qd.,  6».  net ;  &  2s.  6(i. 
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HARTLEY  and  MILL.      See 

English  Philosophers. 

IIATTON,  Joseph,  Journalistic 

London,  12s.  6cZ. 
• See   also    Low's   Standard 

Novels. 
IIAWEIS,H.E.,i?roa^a7mrc7i, 

&s. 
Poets  in  the  PulpitJ10s.6d. 

new  edit.  6s. ;  also  3*-.  6d. 

Mvs.,  Housekeepin[/,  2s.  6d. 

Beautiful  Houses,  is.,  new 

edit.  Is-. 
HAYDN.  See  Great  Musicians. 
HAZLITT,  W.,  Mound  Table, 

2s  6d. 
HEAD,  Percy  R.      See  Hliis. 

Text  Books  and  Great  Artists. 
HEARD,  A.F.,  Russian  Church, 

16s. 
HEARN,  L.,  Youma,  55. 
HEATH,  E.  G.,  Fern  World, 

12s.  6cZ.,  new  edit.  Qs. 
• Gertrude,  Tell  us  Why, 

2s.  Gd. 
HELDMANN,  B.,  Mutiny   of 

the  "  Leander,"  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 

■  See  also  Low's  Standard 
Books  for  Boys, 

HENTY,  G.  A.,  Hidden  Foe, 
2  vols.  21s. 

. See  also  Low's  Standard 

Books  for  Boys. 

■  Richmond,  Australiana, 
5s. 

HERBERT,    T.,    Salads    and 

Sandwiches,  6d. 

HICKS,  C.  S.,  Our  Boys,  and 
what  to  do  with  Them;  Merchant 
Service,  5s. 

i Yachts,  Boats,  and  Canoes, 

lOs.  Gd. 

HIGGIN-SGN",  T.  W.,  Atlantic 

Essays,  6s. 

History  of  the  U.S.,  illust. 

Us, 


HILL,  A.  Staveley,  From 
Home  to  Home  in  N.-TF,  Canada, 
21s.,  new  edit.  7s.  6d. 

G.  B.,  Footsteps  of  John- 
son, 63s, ;  edition  de  luxe,  147s. 

HINMAN,  R.,  Eclectic  Physi- 
cal Geography,  5s. 

Hints  on  proving/  Wills  loithout 
Professional  Assistance,  n.  ed.  Is. 

HOEY,  Mrs.  Cashel.  See 
Low's  Standard  Novels. 

HOFFER,  Caoutchouc  4'  Gutta 

Percha,  12s,  Gd. 

HOGARTH.  See  Gr.  Artists. 
HOLBEIN.  See  Great  Artists. 
HOLDER,  Charles  F.,  Ivory 

King,  8s.  Gd. 

Liviiig  Lights,  8s.  Gd. 

Marvels  of  Animal  Life, 

8s.  Gd. 
HOLM,    Saxe,    Draxy   Miller, 

2s.  Gd.  and  2s. 
HOLMES,  0.  Wendell,  Before 

the  Curfew,  5s. 

Over  the  Tea  Cups,  Gs. 

Iron  Gate,  Sfc,  Poems,  Gs. 

Last  Leaf,  42s. 

Mechanism     in     Thought 

and  Morals,  Is.  Gd. 
Mortal  Antipathy,  8s.  G>d., 

2s.  and  Is. 

Our    Hundred    Days  in 


Europe,  new  edit.  Gs.;    1.   paper 
15s. 

Poetical  Worhs,  new  edit., 


2  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

Worls,   prose,  10    vols.  ; 

poetry,  4  vols. ;  14  vols.  84s. 
Limited  large  paper  edit.,  14  vols. 
294s.  nett. 

See  also  Low's  Standard 

Novels  and  Rose  Library. 

HOLUB,     E.,    South    Africa, 

2  vols.  42s. 
HOPKINS,  Manley,  Treatise 

on  the  CardAnal  Numbers,  2.«,  Gd, 
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Horace  in  Latin,  with  Smart's 
literal  translation,  2s.  Qd.  ;  trans- 
lation only,  Is.  Qd. 

HORETZKY,    C,    Canada   on 

the  Pacific,  5s. 
Soto   and   ivhere    to    Fish    in 

Ireland,  by  H.  Regan,  3s.  Qd. 
HOWARD,  Blanche  W.,  Tony 

the  Maid,  3s.  Qd. 
See  also  Low's  Standard 

Novels, 
HOWELLS,  W.  D.,  Suburban 

Sketches,  Is.  Qd. 
JJndiicovered         Country, 

3s.  ficZ.  and  Is. 
HOWORTH,   H.    H.,    GUcial 

Nightmare,  18s. 
Mammoth  and  the  Flood, 

18s. 
HUDSON,  N.  H.,  Purjjle  Land 

that  Englayid  Lost ;  Banda  Orien- 
tal 2  vols.  21s.  :  1  vol.  6s. 
HUEFFER.     E.     See     Great 

Musicians. 

HUGHES,  Hugh  Price.     See 

Preachers. 
HUME,   F\,     Creature   of    the 

Night,  Is. 

Humorous  Art    at   the  Naval 

Exhibition,  Is. 

HUMPHREYS,  Jennet,  Some 

Little  Britons  in  Brittany,  2s.  6d. 
Hundred    Greatest    Hen,    new 

edit,  one  vol.  21s. 
HUNTINGDON",  The  Squires 

Nieces, 2s.6d.  (Playtime Library.) 
HYDE,    Hundred    Years     by 

Post,  Is. 
Hymnal     Companion      to     the 

Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  separate 

lists  gratis. 
Iceland.    See  Foreign  Countries. 
Illustrated   Text-Books   of  Art- 
Education,  edit,  by  E.  J.  Poynter, 

R.A.,  illust.  5s,  each. 
Architecture,    Classic    and    Early 

Christian. 


niust.  Text-Books — continued. 
Architecture,    Gothic  and  Kenais- 

sance. 
German,      Flemish,      and      Dutch 

Painting. 
Painting,  Classic  and  Italian. 
Painting,  Enj;lish  and  American. 
Sculpture,  modern. 
Sculpture,  by  G.  Eedford. 
Spanish  and  French  artists. 

INDERWICK,   F.   A.,  Inter- 

regnum,,  10s.  6d. 
Sidelights  on  the  Stuarts, 

new  edit.  7s.  6d. 
INGELOW,  Jean.     See  Low's 

Standard  Novels. 
INGLIS,    Our    Neio    Zealand 

Cousins,  6s. 
SjJort   and  Worh   on   the 

Nepaul  Frontier,  21s. 
Tent  Life  in  Tiger  Land, 

18s. 
IRVING,    W.,  Little  Britain, 

10s.  (id.  and  6s. 
Works,   "  Geoffrey   Cray- 
on "  edit.  27  vols.  16L  16s. 
JACKSON,    J.,    Handioritinj 

in  Relation  to  Hi/giene,  3(Z. 
New  Style  Vertical  Writing 

Copy-BooTis,  Series    I.  1 — 8,    2d. 

and  Id.  each. 
Neio     Code     Copy-Books^ 

22  Nos.  2d.  each. 
Shorthand  of  Arithmetic, 

Companion    to   all   Arithmetics, 

Is.  6d. 
L.,  Ten  Centuries  of  Fur o^ 

pean  Progress,  with  maps,  ]2y.  6d. 
JAMES,    Croake,    Law     and 

Lawijers,  new  edit.  7s.  6d. 
Henry.     vSee  Daudet,  A. 


JAMES   and  MOLD'S  French 
Dictionary  ,^s.  6d.  cloth  ;  roan,  5s. 

JAMES,   German    Dictionary, 

3s.  6d.  cloth  J  roan  5s. 
JANVIER,     Aztec     Treasure 

House,  Is.  6d. ;  new  edit.  5s. 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
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Japan.     See  Foreign  Countries. 
JEFFERIES,   KiCHARD,  Arna- 

ryllis  at  the  Fair,  Is.  6d. 
— -  Bevis,  new  edit.  5s. 
JEPHSON",    A.  J.   M.,    Emin 

Pasha  relief  expedition,  21s. 
JERD0:N'.    See  Low's  Standard 

Series. 

JOHNSTON,  U.E./fhe  Congo, 

21s. 
JOHNSTON-LAVIS,    H.    J., 

South  Italian  VolcanoeSy  15s. 

JOHNSTONE,  D.  L.,  Laiid  of 

the  Mountain  Kingdom,  new  edit. 

3s.  6cZ.  and  2s.  Qd. 
JONES,  Mrs.  Herbert,  San- 

dringham,     Past     and     Present, 

illust.,  new  edit.  8s.  Gd. 
JULIE  N,    E.,    Conversational 

French  Reader,  2s.  Qd. 
English  Student's  French 

^Examiner,  2s. 
First  Lessons  in  Conversa- 
tional French  Grammar,  n.ed.  Is. 
French  at  Home  and  at 

School,  Book  I.  accidence,  2s. ; 

key,  3s. 
jPetites  Lemons  de  Conver- 
sation et  de  Orammaire,  n.  ed.  8s. 
'  JPetites      Legons,       with 

phrases,  3s.  6d. 
Phrases    of    Daily    Use, 

separately,  6^. 
KARR,  PL  W.  Seton,  Shores 

and  Alps  of  Alaska,  16s. 
KARSLAND,    Veva,    Women 

and  their  Work,  Is. 
IvAY.     See  Foreign  Countries. 
KENNEDY,  E.  B.,  Blacks  and 

Bushrangers,  new  edit.  5s.,  3s.  6d. 

and  2s.  6d. 
KERR,  W.  M.,  Far  Interior, 

the  Cape,  Zamhesi,  ^'c,  2  vols.  32s. 
KERSHAW,  S.   W.,   Protest. 

ants  from  France  in  their  English 

Home,  Gs. 

KETT,  C.  W.,  Bubens,  3s.  Gd. 


Khedives  and  Pashas,  7s.  6d. 

KILNER,   E.  A.,   Four  Welsh 

Counties,  5s. 
King  and  Commons.  See  Cavalier 

in  Bavard  Series. 
KINGSLEY,  R.  G.,   Children 

of  Westminster  Abhcy,  5s. 
KINGSTON.         See       Low's 

Standard  Books. 
KIPLING,  RuDYARD,  Soldiers 

Three,  ^c,  stories,  Is. 

Story  of  the  Gadshys,  new 

edit.  1*. 
Bi  Black  and  White,  &c., 

stories.  Is. 

Wee    Willie  Winkie,  ^'c, 

stories,  Is. 

Under    the  Deodars,  ^'c, 

stories,  Is. 

Phantom  Rickshaw,   ^'c, 

stories,  Is. 
*^*  The  six  collections  of  storie. 

may  also  be  had  in  2  vols.  3s.  M, 

each. 
Stories,    Library   Edition, 

2  vols.  Gs.  each. 
KIRKALDY,  W.    G.,   David 

Kir^aldy's  Mechanical  Testing,  84s. 

KNIGHT,  A.  L.,  In  the   Web 

of  Bestiny,  7s.  Gd. 

E.  F.,  Cruise  of  the  Fal- 
con, new  edit.  3.^.  Qd. 

E.  J.,  Albania  and  Monte- 
negro, 12s.  Gd. 

V.  C,  Cliurch  Unity,  ^s. 

KNOX,  T.  W.,  Boy  Travellers, 
new  edit.  5s. 

KNOX-LITTLE,  W.    J.,  Ser- 

mons,  3s.  Gd. 

KUNHARDT,    C.   P.,    Small 

Yachts,  new  edit.  50s. 

Steam  Yachts,  16s. 

KWONG,  English  Phrases,  21s. 
LABOULLAYE,  E.,  Abdallah, 

2s.  Gd. 
LALANNE,     Etching,  1 2s.  Gd 
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LA1\[B,  Chas.,  E^imys  of  Elia, 
with  designs  by  C.  0.  Murray,  Qs. 

LAMBERT,  Angling  Litera- 
ture, 3s.  Qd. 

LancL'cape  Fainters  of  Holland. 
See  Great  Artists. 

LANDSEER.  See  Great  Ar- 
tists. 

LANGLEY,  S.  P.,  liew  Astro- 

nomy,  10s.  Qd. 
LANIER,   S.,  Boy's  Froissart, 

7s.    6d. ;    King   Artlmr,   7s.    6d. ; 

Ilnldnogion,  7s.  Gd. ;  Percy,  7s.  (Id. 
LANSDKLL,  Henry,  through 

Siberia,  1  v.  iSs.  aud  10s.  6d. 
Russia   in    Central  Ada^ 

2  vols.  42s. 

Through  Central  Asia,  12s. 


LARD  EN,  W.,  School   Course 

on  Heat,  n.  ed.  5s.        • 
LAURIE,    A.,    Secret    of  the 

Magian,  the  Mystery  of  Echatana, 

illus.  Gs.  See  also  Low's  Standard 

Boolss. 
LAWRENCE,  Sergeant,  Auto- 

hiograpliy,  6s. 
andROMNEY.  See  Great 

Artists. 
LAYARD,  Mrs.,  West  Indies, 

2s.  6d. 
LEA,  H.  C,  Inquisition  J  3  vols. 

42s. 
LEARED,  A.,  Marocco,  n.  ed. 

16s. 
LEAVITT,  Neiv  World  Trage- 
dies, 7s.  6d. 
LEFFJNGWELL,      W.      B., 

Shooting,  18s. 
Wild      Fowl      Shooting, 

lOs.  6c?. 
LEFROY,    W.,    Dean.       See 

Preachers. 

LELAND,    0.    G.,   Algonquin 
Legends,  8s. 

LEMON,  M.,  Small  House  over 
the  Water,  6«. 


Leo  XIIL  Life,  18s. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.     See  Great 

Artists. 
Literary  Works,  by  J.  P. 

Richter,  2  vols.  252s. 
LIEBER,  Telegraphic    Cij^her, 

42s.  nett. 
Like  unto  Christ.     See  Gentle 

Life  Series. 
LITTLE,   Arch.   J.,  Yang-tse 

Gorges,  n.  ed.,  10s.  6d. 
Little  Masters  of  Germany.    See 

Great  Artists. 

LONGFELLOW,  Miles  Stan- 

dish,  illns.  21s. 
Maidenhood,  with  col.  pi. 

2s.  6(Z. ;  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 
Nuremherg,  photogr.  illu. 

31s.  U. 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  illust. 

21s. 
LOOMIS,  E.,  Astronomy,  n.  ed. 

8.\  6(2. 
LORNE,  Marquis  of,  Canada 

and  Scotland,  7s.  Gd. 

Palmerston.      See   Prime 

Ministers. 

Louis,      St.  See      Bayard 

Series. 
Loiu's  French  Readers,  edit,  by 

C.  F.  Clifton,  I.  3(2.,  II.  M.,  III. 

Gd. 

'     German      Series.       See 

Goethe,  Meissner,  Sandars,  and 

Schiller. 

London  Cliarities,    annu- 
ally, Is.  6cZ. ;  sewed,  Is. 

Illustrated  Germ.  Primer, 

Is. 

Infant  Primers,  I.  illus. 

Zd.  ;  II.  illus.  Gd.  and  7d. 

Pocket  Encyclopoidiaf  with 

plates,  3.'.  Gd. ;  roan,  4s.  Gd. 

Readers,  I.,  9J.  ;  II.,  10^?.; 

III.,  Is.;  IV.,  Is.  3d. J  v.,  Is.  4d!.; 
VI.,  1«.  6d. 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
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Low^s  Select  Parchment  Series. 
Aldrich    (T.    B.)    Friar    Jerome's 

Beautiful  Book,  3s.  Qd. 
Lewis  (Rev.  Gerrard),    Ballads   of 

the  Cid,  2s.  Qd. 
Whittier  (J.  G.)  The  King's  Missive. 

3s.  Qd. 

Low's  Stand.  Library  of  Travel 
(except  where  price  is  stated),  per 
volume,  7s.  Qd. 

1 .  Butler,  Great  Lone  Land  j  also 
3s.  Qd. 

2.  Wild  North  Land. 

3.  Stanley  (H.  M.)  Coomassie, 
3s.  Qd. 

4.  How  I  Found  Livingstone ; 

also  3s.  Qd. 

5.  Throuirh  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, 1  vol.  illust,,  12s.  6d.  j  also 
3*.  Qd. 

8.  MacGahan  (J.  A.)  Oxus. 

9.  Spry,  voyage,  Challenger. 

10.  Buruaby's  Asia  Minor,  10s.  Qd. 

11.  Scliweinfnrth's  Heart  of  Africa, 
2  vols.  15s.  ;  also  3s.  Qd.  each.i 

12.  Marshall  (W.)  Through  America. 

13.  Lansdell  (H).  Through  Siberia, 
10s.  Qd. 

14.  Coote,  South  by  East,  10s.  Qd. 

15.  Knight,  Cruise  of  the  Falcon, 
also  3s.  Qd, 

16.  Thomson  (Joseph)  Through 
Masai  Land. 

19.  Ashe  (E.  P.)  Two  Kings  of 
Uganda,  3s.  Qd. 

Low's  Standard  Novels  (except 
where  price  is  stated),  Qs. 

Baker,  John  Westacott. 

Black  (W.)  Craig  Royston. 

• Daughter  of  Heth. 

House  Boat. 

In  Far  Lochaber, 

In  Silk  Attire. 

Kilmeny. 

■ Lady  Siverdale's  Sweet- 
heart. 

New  Prince  Fortunatua. 

. Penance  of  John  Logan, 

Stand  Fast,  Craig  Eojston  I 

SunrisR. 

Three  Feathers, 


Low's  Stand.  Novels — continued 

Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Alice  Lorraine. 

Christowell. 

Clara  Vaughan. 

Cradock  No  well. 

Cripps  the  Carrier. 

Ereme,  or  My  Father's  Sins. 

Kit  and  Kitty. 

— —  Lorna  Doone. 

Mary  Anerley. 

Sir  Thomas  Upmore. 

Springhaven. 

Bremont,  Gentleman  Digger. 

Brown  (Robert)  Jack  Abbott's  Log. 

Bynner,  Agnes  Surriage. 

Begum's  Daughter. 

Cable  (G.  W.)  Bonaventure,  5s. 

Coleridge  (C.  R.)  English  Squire. 

Craddock,  Despot  of  Broomsedge. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.)  Some  One  Else. 

Cumberland  (Stuart)  Vasty  Deep. 

De  Leon,  Under  the  Stars  and 
Crescent. 

Edwards  (Miss  Betham)  Half-way. 

Eggleston,  Juggernaut. 

French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 

Gilliat  (E.)  Story  of  the  Dragon- 
nades. 

Hardy  (A.  S.)  Passe-rose. 

(Thos.)  Far  from  the  Madding. 

■  Hand  of  Ethelberta. 

Laodicean. 

Mayor  of  Casterbridge, 

Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 

Return  of  the  Native. 

Trumpet -Major. 

Two  on  a  Tower. 

Harkut,  Conspirator. 

Hatton  (J.)  Old  House  at  Sand- 
wich. 

Three  Recruits. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel)  Golden  Sorrow. 

Out  of  Court. 

Stern  Chase. 

Howard  (Blanche  W.)  Open  Door. 

Ingelow  (Jean)  Don  John. 

John  Jerome,  5s. 

Sarah  de  Berenger. 

Lathrop,  Newport,  5.?. 

Mac  Donald  (Geo.)  AdelaCathcarU 

Guild  Court. 
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Loiv's  Stand,  Novels — continued. 

Logo's  Stand.  Novels,  new  issue 

Mac  Donald  (Geo.)  Mary  Marston. 

at  short  intervals,  2s.  6d.  and  2s. 

Orts. 

Blackmore,  Alice  Lorraine. 

• Stephen  Archer,  &c. 

Christowell. 

The  Vicar's  Daughter. 

Clara  Vaughan. 

Weighed  and  Wanting. 

Cripps  the  Carrier. 

Macmaster,  Our  Pleasant  Vices. 

Kit  and  Kitty. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.)  Diane. 

Lorna  Doone. 

Musgrave  (Mrs.)  Miriam. 

Mary  Anerley. 

Osboru,  Spell  of  Ashtaroth,  55. 

Tommy  Upmore. 

Prince  Maskilofl". 

Cable,  Bonaventure. 

Eiddell  (Mrs.)  Alaric  Spenceley. 

Croker,  Some  One  Else. 

Daisies  and  Buttercups. 

Cumberland,  Vasty  Deep. 

Senior  Partner. 

De  Leon,  Under  the  Stars. 

• Struggle  for  Fame. 

Edwards,  Half-way. 

Russoll    (W.    Clark)    Betwixt   the 

Hardy,  Tiaodicean, 

Forelands. 

•  Madding  Crowd, 

Frozen  Pirate. 

Mayor  of  Casterbridge. 

■ Jack's  Courtship. 

Trumpet- Major, 

■ John  Holdsworth. 

Two  on  a  Tower. 

Little  Loo. 

Hatton,  Old  House  at  Sandwich. 

My  Watch  Below. 

Three  Eecruits. 

Ocean  Free  Lance. 

Hoey,  Golden  Sorrow. 

Sailor's  Sweetheart. 

Out  of  Court. 

Sea  Queen. 

Stern  Chase. 

Strange  Voyage. 

Holmes,  Guardian  Angel. 

The  Lady  Maud. 

Ingelow,  John  Jerome. 

■ Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor. 

Sarah  de  Berenger. 

Steuart,  Kilgroora. 

Mac  Donald,  Adela  Cathcart. 

Stockton  (F.  R.)  Ardis  Claverden. 

Guild  Couit. 

■ Bee-man  of  Orn,  5s. 

Stephen  Archer. 

Hundredth  Man. 

Vicar's  Daughter. 

■ The  late  Mrs.  Null. 

Oliphant,  Innocent. 

Stoker,  Snake's  Pass. 

Riddell,  Daisies  and  Buttercups. 

Stowe  (Mrs.)  Old  Town  Folk. 

Senior  Partner, 

Poganuc  People. 

Stockton,  Bee-man  of  Orn,  5s. 

Thomas,  House  on  the  Scar. 

Dusantes. 

Thomson,    Ulu,    an    African    Ro- 

 Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshino. 

mance. 

Stowe,  Dred. 

Tourgee,  Murvale  Eastman. 

Old  Town  Polk. 

Tytler  (S.)  Duchess  Frances. 

Poganuc  People.' 

Vane,  From  the  Dead. 

Thomson,  Ulu. 

Wallace  (Lew.)  Ben  Hur. 

Walford,     Her    Great    Idea,     &c., 

Warner,    Little     Journey    in    the 

Stories. 

W^orld. 

Low's  German  Series,  a  gradu- 

Woolson     (Constance      Fenimore) 

ated  course.     See  "  German." 

Anne. 

Loiv's    Headers.      See   English 

■ East  Angles. 

Reader  and  French  Reader. 

For  the  Major,  5s. 

Jupiter  Lights. 

Loio's  Standard  Boohs  for  Boys, 
with       numerous       illustrations, 

Bee  also  Sea  Stories. 

2s.  Qd.  each;  gilt  edges,  3s.  Qd. 

In  all  Departments  of  Literature, 
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Low'&  Stand.  Books  for  Boys — 

continued. 
Adventures   in  New   Guinea :    the 

Narrative  of  Louis  Tregance. 
Biart    (Lucien)    Adventures    of    a 

Young  Naturalist. 

My  Kambles  in  the  New  World. 

Boussenard,  Crusoes  of  Guiana. 
• Gold  Seekers,  a  sequel  to  the 

above. 
Butler  (Col.  Sir  Wm.,  K.C.B.)  Red 

Cloud,  the  Solitary  Sioux  :  a  Tale 

of  the  Great  Prairie. 
Cahun  (Leon)  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Mago. 

Blue  Banner. 

Celiere,  Startling  Exploits   of  the 

Doctor. 
Chailln  (Paul  du)  Wild  Life  under 

the  Equator, 
Collingwood    (Harry)   Under    the 

Meteor  Flag. 

Voyage  of  the  Aurora. 

Cozzens  (S.  W.)  Marvellous  Country. 
Dodge   (Mrs.)    Hans    Brinker ;    or, 

The  Silver  Skates. 
Du  Chaillu   (Paul)  Stories    of  tho 

Gorilla  Country. 
Erckmann  -  Chatrian,       Brothers 

Rantzau. 
Fenn(G.Manville)  Offtothe  Wilds. 

Silver  Canon. 

Groves  (Percy)  Charmouth  Grange; 

a  Tale  of  the  17th  Century. 
Heldmann    (B.)   Mutiny   on   Board 

the  Ship  Leander. 
Henty  (G.  A.)  Cornet  of  Horse  :  a 

Tale  of  Marlborough's  Wars. 
Jack  Archer :    a  Tale    of   the 

Crimea. 
Winning  his  Spurs  :  a  Tale  of 

the  Crusades. 
Johnstone  (D.   Lawson)  Mountain 

Kingdom. 
Kennedy  (E.  B.)  Blacks  and  Bush- 
rangers in  Queensland. 
Kingston  (W.  H.  G.)  Ben  Burton  j 

or,  Born  and  Bred  at  Sea. 
Captain    Mugford  ;     or,    Our 

Salt  and  Fresh  Water  Tutors. 

Dick  Cheveley. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan. 


Loio's  Stand.  Books  for  Boys — 

continued. 
Kingston    (W.    H.    G.)    Snowshoca 

and  Canoes. 

Two  Supercargoes. 

With  Axe   and  Paflo    on   the 

Western  Prairies. 
Laurie  (A.)  Conquest  of  the  Moon. 
New  York  to  Brest  in  Seven 

Hours. 
MacGregor    (John)     A     Thousand 

Miles  in  the  Roh  Roy  Canoe  on 

Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Europe. 
Maclean  (H.  E.)  Maid  of  the  Ship 

Golden  Age. 
Meunier,  Great  Hunting  Grounds 

of  the  World. 
Muller,  Noble  Words  and  Deeds. 
Perelaer,     The    Three    Deserters ; 

or,  Ran  Away  from  the  Dutch, 
Reed  (Talbot  Baines)  Sir  Ludar  :  a 

Tale    of  the   Days  of   the    Good 

Queen  Bess. 
Rousselet  (Louis)  Drummer-boy  :  a 

Story  of  the  Time  of  Washington. 

King  of  the  Tigers. 

Serpent  Charmer. 

Son     of     the     Constable     of 

France. 
Russell  (W.  Clark)  Frozen  Pirates. 
Stanley,  My  Kalulu — Prince,  King 

and  Slave. 
Winder  (F.  H.)  Lost  in  Africa. 

Loio's  Standard  Series  of  Books 
by  popular  writers,  cloth  gilt, 
2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  Qd.  each. 

Alcott  (L.  M.)  A  Rose  in  Bloom. 

An  Old-Pashioned  Girl. 

Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag. 

Eight  Cousins,  illust. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

Jimmy's  Cruise. 

Little  Men. 

LittleWomen  and  LittleWomen 

Wedded. 

Lulu's  Library,  illust. 

Shawl  Straps. 

Silver  Pitchers. 

Spinning- Wheel  Stories. 

Under  the  Lilacs,  illust. 

Work  and  Beginning  Again,  ill. 
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Low's  Stand.  Se7n3S — continued, 
Alden(W.  L.)  Jimmy  Brown,  illust. 

Trying  to  Find  Earope. 

Bunyan  (John)  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

(extra  volume),  gilt,  2s. 
De  Witt  (Madame)  An  Only  Sister. 
Francis  (Francis)  Eric  and  Ethel, 

illust. 
Holm  (Saxe)  Draxy  Miller's  Dowry. 
Jerdon    (Gert.)  Keyhole   Country, 

illust. 
Robinson    (Phil)    In     My    Indian 

Garden. 

■ Under  the  Punkah. 

Ptoe  (B.  P.)  Nature's  Serial  Story. 
Saintine,  Picciola. 
Samuels,  Forecastle  to  Cabin,  illust. 
Sandeau  (Jules)  Seagull  Rock. 
Stowe  (Mrs.)  Dred. 

Ghost  in  the  Mill,  &c. 

My  Wife  and  I. 

• We  and  our  Neighbours. 

See  also  Low's  Standard  Series. 
Tooley    (Mrs.)     Life     of     Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe. 
Warner  (C.  Dudley)  In  the  Wilder- 
ness. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 

Whitney  (Mrs.)  A  Summer  in  Leslie 

Goldthwaite's  Life. 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood. 

Hitherto. 

Real  Folks. 

— —  The  Gayworthys. 

We  Girla. 

The  Other  Girls  :  a  Sequel. 

*^*  A  new  ilhistrated  list  of  hool-s 

for  hoys  and  girls,  with  portraits 

of   celebrated    authors,    sent  post 

free  on  application. 

LOWELL,  J.   R,   Among  my 

Boohs,  Series  I.  and  II.,  7s.  6(i. 

each. 
My  Study  Windoivs,  n.  ed. 

Is. 
•  Vision    of    Sir   Launfal, 

illus.  63s. 

MACDONALD,  A.,  Our  Scep- 
tred Isle,  3s.  Gd. 
D.,  Oceania^  6$, 


MACDONALD,  Geo.,  Castle 
Warlock,  a  Homely  Romance,  3 
vols.  31s.  6d. 

• See  also  Low's  Standard 

Novels. 

Sir  John  A.,  Life. 

MACDOWALL,     Alex.     B., 

Curve  Pictures  of  London,  Is. 
MACGAHAN,    J.    A.,    Oxus, 

7s.  6d. 
MACGOUN,  Commercial  Cor- 

respondence,  5s. 

MACGKEGOR,  J.,  Eoh  Boy  in 

the  Baltic,  n.  ed,  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
Boh  Boy  Canoe  J  new  edit., 

3s.  6tZ.  and  2s.  6d. 
Yawl  Bob  Boy,  new  edit., 

3s.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
MACKENNA,  Brave  Men   in 

Action,  10s.  6d. 

MACKENZIE,  Sib  Morell, 
Fatal  Illness  of  Frederick  the 
Noble,  2s.  6d. 

MACKINNON  and  SHAD- 
BOLT,  South  AfricOjU  Campaign, 
50s. 

MACLAREN,A.  See  Preachers. 

MACLEAN,  H.  E.  See  Low's 
Standard  Books. 

MACMASTER.  See  Low's 
Standard  Novels. 

MACMURDO,  E.,  History  of 
Portugal,  2 Is.;  II.  21s.;   III.  21s. 

MAHAN,  A.  T.,  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  on  Sistory,  18s. 

Maid  of  Florence^  lOs.  6d. 

MAIN,  M.R^.,HighLife,  10s.  M. 

See  also  Burnaby,  Mrs. 

MALAN,  A.  N.,  Cohbler  of  Cor- 

nikeranium,  5s. 

C.    F.   DE   M.,  Eric   and 

Connie's  Cruise,  5s. 
Man^s   Tlioughts.     See    Gentle 
Life  Series. 

MANLEY,    J.    J.,   Fish   and 

Fishing,  Qs, 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature, 
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MANTEGNA  and  FKANCIA. 

See  Great  Artists. 
MARCH,   F.  A,,   Comparative 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar^  12s. 
• Anglo-Saxon  Reader, 

7s.  6d. 
INIARKHAM,     Adm.,      Naval 

Career,  Us. 

Whaling  Cruise,  new  edit. 

7s.  6d. 

— —  C.  R,Perw.     See  Foreign 

Countries. 
^ —  Fighting  Veres,  18s. 

War  Beticeen    Peru   and 

Chili,  lOs.  Qd. 

MARSH,  G.  P.,  Lectures  on 
the  Eaglish  Language,  18s. 

■ Origin  and  Ilistory  of  the 

English  Lanquaqe,  18s. 

MARSHALL,  VY.  G.,  Tlirough 

America,  new  edit.  7s.  GJ. 

MARST0:N',  E.,    lloiv  Stanleij 

tvrote  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  Is. 
• See  also  Amateur  Angler, 

Frank's     Ranche,      and      Fresh 

Woods. 
W.,  Eminent  Actors,  n.  ed. 

Qs. 
MARTIN,  J.  W.,  Float  Fish- 

ing  and  Spinning,  new  edit.  2s. 
Massage.     See  Nursing  Record 

Series. 

MATTHEWS,  J.  W.,  Inczvadi 

Yami,  lis. 

MAURY,  M.  F.,  Life,  12s.  6d. 
•  Physical    Geography   and 

Meteorology  of  the  Sea,  new  ed. '6s. 
MEISSNER,  A.  L.,  Children's 

Own  German  Booh  (Low's  Series), 

Is.  6d. 

-  First      German 
(Low's  Series),  Is.  6d. 

^—  Second     German 

(Low's  Series),  1*.  Gd. 
MEIS  BONIER.       See 

Artists. 


Reader 

Reader 

Great 


J.,    Nautical 


MELBOURNE,    Lord.       See 

Prime  Ministers. 

MELIO,  G.  h,,  Swedish  Drill, 
Is.  Gd. 

MENDELSSOHN  Family, 
1729-1817,  Letters  and  Journals, 
2  vols.  30s. ;  new  edit.  30s. 

See  also  Great  Musicians. 

MERRIFIELD, 

Astronomy,  7s.  Qd. 

MERRYLEES,    J.,    Carlsbad, 

7s.  6d.  and  9s. 

MESNE Y,W.,  TungJcing,3s.  6d. 

Metal  Workers'*  Recipes  and 
Processes,  by  W.  T.  Brannt,  12s.6d. 

MEUNIER,  V.  See  Low's 
Standard  Books. 

Michelangelo.  See  Great  Art- 
ists. 

MILFORD,  P.  Ned  Stafford's 
Experiences,  5s. 

MILL,  James.  See  English 
Philosophers. 

MILLS,  J.,  Alternative  FJlemen- 

tary  Chemistry,  Is.  6d. 
Chemistry   Based   on    the 

Science  and  Art  Syllabus,  2s.  6d. 
Elementary        Chemistry, 

answers,  2  vols.  Is.  each. 
MILTON'S      Allegro.         See 

Choice  Editions. 
MITCHELL,  D.G.(Ik.  Marvel) 

English  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings, 

2  vols.  6s.  each. 

Writings,   new    edit,    per 

vol.  5s. 

MITFORD,  J.,  Letters,  3s.  6d. 
Miss,   Our  Village,  illust. 

5s. 
Modern  Etchings,  63s.  &  ^Is.Qd. 
MOLLETT,  J.  W.,  Dictionary 

of  Words  in  Art  and  Archcsology, 

illust.  15s. 
Etched  Examples,  Z\s.  6d. 

and  63s. 
See  also  Great  Artists. 
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MONCK.     See  English  Philo- 
sophers. 
MONEY,  E.,  The  Truth  About 

America,  5s.  ;  new  edit.  2s,  6d. 
MONKHOUSE.  See  G.  Artists. 
Montaigne's  Essays,  revised  by 

J.  Hain  Friswell,  2s.  6(Z. 

See  Gentle  Life  Series. 

MOORE,  J.  M.,  New  Zealand 

for  Emigrant,  Invalid^  and  Tourist, 

6s 
MORFILL,    W.     R.,    Russia, 

3s.  6(7. 
MORLEY,     Henry,      Eiir/lish 

Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria, 

2s.  6d. 
Five  Centuries  of  Ewjlish 

Literature,  2s. 
MORSE,  E.  H.,  Japanese  Homes, 

new  edit.  10s.  6d. 
MORTEN,  Hospital  Life,  \s. 
MORTIMER,  J., Chessplayers 

Pockct-Book,  new  edit.  Is. 

MORWOOD,V.S.,  Our  Gipsies, 
18s. 

MOSS,  F.  J.,  Great  South  Sea, 
8s.  6d. 

MOSSMAN,  S.,  Japa7i,  3s.  6d. 

MOTTI,  PiETRo,  Elementary 
Russian  Grammar,  2s.  6d. 

Russian  Conversation 

Grammar,  6s. ;  Key,  2s. 

MOULE,  H.  C.  G.,  Sermons, 
3s.  Qd. 

MOXLEY,  West  India  Sana- 
torium, and  Barbados,  3s.  Gd. 

MOXON,  W.,  Pilocereus  Senilis, 
3s.  Gd. 

MOZART,  3,5.    Gr.  Musicians. 

MULLER,E.  Sec  Low's  Stand- 
ard Books. 

MULLIN,  J.  P.,  Moulding  and 
Pattern  Making,  12s.  6d. 

MULREADY,  3s.  Gd,  Great 
Artists. 

MURILLO. 


See  Great  Artists. 


MUSGRAYE,  Mrs.    See  Low's 

Standard  Novels. 

SavageLondon,  n.  e.  3s.  Gd. 

My    Comforter,    Sfc,    Religious 

Poems,  2s.  Gd. 
Napoleon  I.    See  Bayard  Series. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise, 

7s.  Gd. 
NELSON,  WoLFRED,  Panam.a, 

Gs. 
Nelson^sWords  andDeeds,  3s.  Gd, 
NETHERCOTE,         PytchUy 

Bunt,  8s.  Gd. 
New  Democracy,  \s. 
New  Zealand,  chromos,  hy  Bar- 

raud,  lG8v. 
NICHOLSON,    Ri'itish    Asso^ 

ciation  Work  andj  Workers,  Is. 
Nineteenth  Century,  a  Monthly 

Eeview,  2s.  6cL  per  No. 
NISBET,     Hume,     Life     and 

Nature  Studies,  Gs. 
NIXON,  Story  of  the  Transvaa^, 

12s.  Gd. 
Nordenski old's    Voyage,    tnins. 

21s. 

NORDHOFF,    C.,    California, 

new  edit.  12s,  6J. 
N  ORRIS,     Rachel,     Nursing 

Notes,  2s. 
NORTH,    W.,   Roman    Feucr, 

25s. 
Northern  Fair)/  Tales,  6s. 
NORTON,  G.  L.,  Florida,  5s. 
NORWAY,    G.,    Hoto    Martin 

Drake  Found  his  Father   illus.  5s. 
NUGENT'S  French  Bictionarif, 

new  edit.  3s. 
Nuggets  of  the  Gouph,  3s. 
Nursing    Record    Series,     text 

books  and  manuals.     Edited  by 

Charles  F.  Rideal. 
1.  Lectures  to  Nurses  on  Antiseptics 

in    Surgery.      By   E.    Stanraore 

Bishop.     With    coloured   plates, 

2s. 
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Nursing  Record  Series — contin. 

2.  Nursing:  Notes.  Medical  and 
Surgical  information.  For  Hos- 
pital Nurses,  &c.  With  illustra- 
tions and  a  glossary  of  terms. 
By  Racliel  Norris  (nee  Williams), 
late  ActiDg  Superintendent  of 
Royal  Victoria  Military  Hospital 
at  Suez,  2s. 

3.  Practical  Electro -Therapeutics. 
By  Arthur  Harries,  M.D.,  and 
H.  Newman  Lawrence.  With 
photographs  and  diagrams,  Is.  6d. 

4.  Massage  for  Beginners.  Simple 
and  easy  directions  for  learning 
and  remembering  the  diirerent 
movements.  By  Lucy  Fitch, 
Is. 

O'BRIEN,  Fifty  Years  of  Con- 
cession to  Ireland,  vol.  i.  16s.  ; 
vol.  ii,  16s. 

Irish  Land  Question,  2s. 

OGDEN,    James,    Fly  -  tying, 

2s.  6d. 
0'GRADY_,  Bardic   Literature 

of  Ireland,  Is. 

History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 

7s.  6(7. ;  ii.  7s.  Gd. 

Old  31asters  in  Flioto.  ^Zs.  ^d. 

Orient  Line  Guide,  new  edit. 
2s.  Gd. 

ORLEBAR,  Bancta  Christina, 
5s. 

Other  People's  W indoles.  Sec 
Gentle  Life  Series. 

OTTE,  Denmark  and  Iceland, 
3s.  Gd.     Foreign  Countries. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven,  ^s. 

Out  of  School  at  Eton,  '2s.  Q>d. 

OVERBECK.  See  Great  Art- 
ists. 

OWEN,  Douglas,  Marine  In- 
surance, 15s. 

Oxford  Days,  by  a  M.A.,  2^-.  Gd. 

PALGRAYE,  Chairman's 

HandbooTc,  new  edit.  2s. 

■  Oliver  Cromwell,  10s.  6d. 


PALLISER,   China    Collector's 

Companion,  5s. 

History  of  Lace,  11.  ed.  21s, 

TA'NT01^,HomesofTaste,2s.Gd. 
PARKE,    FmAn  FasJm   Relief 

Expeclition,  21s. 
PARKER,  E.  H.,  Chinece  Ac- 

count  of  the  Opium  War,  Is.  Gd. 
PARSONS,   J.,    Principles    of 

Partnership,  31s.  Gd. 
T.  P.,  Marine  Insurance, 

2  vols.  63s. 
PEACH,  Annals  of  Swainsiviclc, 

lOs.  Gd. 
Peel.     See  Prime  Ministers. 
PELLESCHT,  G.,  Gran  Cliaco, 

8s.  Gd. 
PENNELL,     II.    C.,    Fisliing 

Tackle,  2s. 

Sporting  Fish,  15s.  &  30s. 

Penny  Postage  Jubilee,  Is. 
PERRY,  NoKA,  Another  Flock 

of  Girls,  illus.  by  Birch  &  Cope- 
land,  7s.  Gd. 
Pe7'u,  3s.  Gd,  Eoreign  Countries. 
PHELPS,  E.  S.,  Struggle  for 

Immortality,  5s. 
Samuel,  Life,  by  W.  M. 

Phelps    and    Forbes-Robertson, 

12s. 
PHILLIMORE,  C.  M.,  Italian 

Literature,  new.  edit.  3s.  Gd. 

PHILLIPPS,  W.  M.,  English 

Elegies,  5s. 
PHILLIPS,  L.  P.,  Dictionary 

of   Biographical    Reference,  new. 

edit.  25s. 
W.,  Law  of  Insurance,  2 

vols.  73s.  Gd. 
PIIILPOT,     H.    J.,    Dialetes 

Mellitus,  5s. 

Diet  Tables,  Is.  each. 

Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

I.  to  VL  18s.  each. 
Modern  Art,  3  vols.  31s.  Q>d, 

each. 
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PINTO,  How  I  Crossed  Africa^ 
2  vols.  42s. 

Playtime  Library,  See  Hum- 
phrey and  Huntingdon. 

Bleasant  History  of  Reynards  the 
Fox,  trans,  by  T.  Koscoe,  illus. 
7s.  Qd. 

POCOCK,  R.,  Qravesend  His- 
torian, 5s. 

POE,  by  E.  C.  Stedman,  3^.  6d. 

Raven,  ill.  by  G.  Dore,  636'. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life,  5s. 

Poetry  of  Nature,  See  Choice 
Editions. 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacohin,7s.  6d. 
and  21s. 

POOLE,  Somerset  Customs  and 
Legends,  5s. 

S.  Lane,    Egyx>t,    3s.  Qd. 

Foreign  Countries, 

POPE,  Select  Poetical  Works, 
(Bernliard  Tauclinitz  Collection), 
2s. 

POECHEE,       A.,        Juvenile 

French  Plays,  Is. 
Portraits  of  Racehorses^  4  vols. 

126s. 
POSSELT,  Structure  of  Fibres, 

63s. 

Textile  Design,  illust.  28s. 

POYNTER.      See    Illustrated 

Text  Books. 
Preachers  of  the  Age,  3s.  Qd.  ea. 
Living  Theology,  by  His  Grace  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Conquering  Christ,  by  Rev.  A. 

Maclaren. 
Verbum  Crucis,  by  the   Bishop  of 

Derry. 
Ethical     Christianity,     by    H.     P. 

Hughes. 
Sermons,  by  Canon  W.   J.  Knox- 

Little. 
Light  and  Peace,  by  H.  R.  Reynolds. 
Faith  and  Duty,  by  A.  M.  Fairbairn. 
Plain  Words  on  Great  Themes,  by 

J.  0.  Dykes. 
Sermons,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 


Preachers  of  the  Age — continued. 
Sermons,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Agonice  Christi,  by  Dean  Lefroy,  of 

Norwich. 
Sermons,  by  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
Volumes  will  follow  in  quick  succes' 

sion  by  other  luell-lcnown  men. 

Prime  Ministers,  a  series  of 
political  biographies,  edited  by 
Stuart  J.  Reid,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

1.  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  by  J.  An- 
thony Froude, 

2.  Viscount  Melbourne,  by  Henry 
Dunckley  ("  Verax^'). 

3.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Justin 
McCarthy. 

4.  Viscount  Palmerston,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome. 

5.  Earl  Russell,  by  Stuart  J.  Reid. 

6.  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  by 
G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

7.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon. 

8.  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  by  H.  D. 
Traill. 

9.  Earl  of  Derby,  by  George  Saints- 
bury, 

*^  An  edition,  limited  to  250  copies^ 

is  issued    on    Jiand-made    paper, 

medium  8uo,  hound  in  half  vellum, 

cloth  sides,  gilt  top.     Price  for  the 

9  vols.  il.  4s.  nett. 
Prince  Maskiloff.      See   Low's 

Standard  Novels. 
Prince  of  Nursery   Playmates, 

new  edit.  2s.  Qd. 
PRITT,  T.  N.,   Country  Trout 

Flies,  10s.  6(Z. 
Reynolds.     See  Great  Artists. 
Purcell.     See  Great  Musicians. 
QUIETER,   H.,    Giotto,   Life, 

Sfc.  15s. 
RAMBAUD,  History  of  Russia^ 

new  edit..  3  vols.  21s. 
RAPHAEL.    See  Great  Artists. 
REDFORD,    Sculpture.      See 

Hlustrated  Test-books. 
REDGRAVE,  Engl.  Painters, 

10s,  6(2.  and  123, 
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REED,  SirE.  J.,Moc?erw^/ie>s 
0/  War,  10s.  6d. 

—  T.    B.,     Roger    Ingleton, 
Minor,  5s. 

Sir  Ludar,      See    Low's 

Standard  Books. 
EEID,  Maynb,   Capt.,  Stories 

of  strange  Adventures,  illust.  5s. 
— —  Stuart    J.      See    Prime 

Ministers. 
T.  Wemyss,  Land  of  the 

Bey,  10.?.  Qd. 
Remarliahle  Bindings  in  British 

Museum,  IQ^s.'y  94s.  Qd.-,  73s.  Qd. 

and  fiSs. 
R  EMBRANDT.  See  Great  Art- 
ists. 
Beminiscences  of  a  Boyhood,  Qs. 
REMUSAT,  Memoir.^,  Vols.  I. 

and  II.  new  ed.  16s.  each. 

Select  Letters,  1 6,^ 

REYNOLDS.     See  Gr.  Artists. 
^  Henry  R.,  Light  ^  Peace, 

S(c.  Sermons,  3s.  60?. 

RICHARDS,    J.    W.,    Alumi- 

nium,  new  edit.  21s. 

RICHARDSON,      Choice      of 

Boolis,  OS.  Qd. 

RICHTER,  J.  P.,  Italian  Art, 
42s. 

—  See  also  Great  Artists. 
RIDDELL.     See  Low's  Stand- 
ard Novels. 

RIDEAL,  Women  of  the  Time, 
14s. 

RIFFAULT,        Colours      for 

Painting,  31s.  6cZ. 
RIIS,    iloio    the    Other    Half 

Lives,  10s.  Qd. 
RIPON,  Bp.  of.    See  Preachers. 
ROBERTS,  Miss,  France.    See 

Foreign  Countries. 

—  W.,  English  Bookselling, 
earlier  history,  7s.  Qd. 

ROBIDA,  A., Toilette,  coloured, 
7*.  Qd, 


ROBINSON,  "  Romeo  "  Coates, 
7s.  6d. 

Noah's  Ark,  n.  ed.  Ss.  6d. 

Sinners  ^  Saints,  IO5.  Qtd. 

— —  See    also   Low's  Standard 


Series. 

—  Wealth   and 


5s. 


its  Sources, 


AV.  0.,  Laiv   of  Patents, 

3  vols.  105s. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD.  See 

Bayard  Series. 

ROCKSTRO,  History  of  Music, 
new  ed.  14s. 

RODRIGUES,  Panama  Canal, 
5*. 

ROE,  E.  P.  See  Low's  Stand- 
ard Series. 

ROGERS,  S.  See  Choice 
Editions. 

ROLFE,  Pompeii,  Is.  6d. 

Romantic  Stories  of  tlie  Legal 
Profession,  7s.  6d. 

ROMNEY.     See  Great  Artists. 

ROOSEVELT,  Blanche  R. 
Rome  Life  of  Longfelloiv,  7s.  6d. 

ROSE,  J.,  Mechanical  JDratving, 
16s. 

Practical  Machinist,  new 

ed.  12s.  6(Z. 

Key  to  Engines,  Ss.  M. 

Modern    Steam   Engines^ 

3l5.  Qd. 

Steam  Boilers,  \^s.  Qd. 

Rose  Library.  Popular  Litera- 
ture of  all  countries,  per  vol.  Is., 
unless  the  price  is  given. 

Alcott  (L.  M.)  Eight  Cousins,  2s. ; 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Jack  and  Jill,  2s. ;  cloth,  5s. 

Jimmy's  cruise  in  the  Pina- 
fore, 2s.  ;  cloth,  3s.  Qd. 

Little  Women. 

Little  Women  Wedded  ;  Nos. 

4  and  5  in  1  vol.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Little    Men,    2*.  j    cloth    gilt, 

3s.  6(Z. 
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Rose  Lihrarij—  continued. 
Alcott  (L.  M.)  Old-fashioned  Girls, 

2s.;  cloth,  3s.  6(/. 

■ Eose  ia  Bloom,  2s.  ;  cl.  3s.  6cL 

Silver  Pitchers. 

■ — ■ — •  Under  the  Lilacs,  2s. ;  cloth, 

3s.  6d. 
Work,  A  Story  of  Experience, 

2  vols,  in  1,  cloth,  3s.  Qd. 
Stowe  (Mrs.)  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 

Minister's  Wooing. 

• We  and  Our  Neighbours,  2s. 

—  My  Wife  and  I,  2s. 

Dodge   (Mrs.)    Hans    Brinker,    or. 

The  Silver  Skates,  Is. ;  cloth,  5s. ; 

3s.  Qd. ;  2s.  6  L 
Lowell  (J.  R.)  My  Study  Windows. 
Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell)  Guardian 

Angel,  cloth,  2s. 
Warner  (C.  D.)  My  Summer  in  a 

Garden,  cloth,  2s. 
Stowe  (Mrs.)  Dred,  2s. ;  cloth  gilt, 

3s.  Qd. 
Carleton  (W.)  City  Ballads,  2  vols, 

in  1,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Qd. 
Legends,   2  vols,    in   1,  clotti 

gilt,  2s.  e>d. 
Farm  Ballads,  Qd.  and  Qd. ;  3 

vols,  in  1,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Qd. 
• Farm  Festivals,  3  vols,  in  1, 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Farm   Legends,  3   vols,   in  1, 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Clients  of  Dr.  Bernagius,  2  vols. 
Howells     (W.    D.)     Undiscovered 

Country. 
Clay  (C.  M.)  Baby  Rue. 

• Stor^  of  Helen  Troy. 

Whitney    (Mrs.)    Hitherto,  2  vols. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Fawcett  (E.)  Gentleman  of  Leisure. 
Butler,  Nothing  to  Wear. 
BOSS,  Mars,  Cantabria,  21s. 
ROSSINI,      &c.,     See     Great 

Musicians. 
Rothschilds,  by  J.  Reeves,?*'.  Qd. 
Roughing  it  after  Gold,  by  Rux, 

new  edit.  Is. 


ROUSSELET. 
Standard  Books. 


See      Low's 


ROWBOTHAM,  F.  J.,  Prairie 
Land,  5s. 

Royal  Naval  Exhibition,  a  sou- 
venir, illus.  Is. 

RUBENS.     See  Great  Artists. 

RUGGLES,  H.  :^.,  Shakespeare's 
Method,  7s.  Qd. 

RUSS  ELL,  QM.'E., Gladstone. 

See  Prime  Ministers. 
W.    Clark,    Mrs.    Dines' 

Jeiveh,  2s,  6d. 
Nelson's.  Words  and  Deeds, 


3s.  6(Z. 
Sailor's    Language,    illus. 

3s.  Qd. 
See  also  Low's    Staiidaixl 

Novels  and  Sea  Stories. 

W.   Howard,    Prince   of 

Wales'  Tour,  illust.   52s.  6:1.  and 
84s. 

Russia.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
Saints  and  their  Symbols,  Zs.  6d. 
SAINTSBURY,    G.,   Earl    of 

Derby.     See  Prime  Ministers. 
SAINTINE,   Picciola,   '2s.    6d 

and    2s.      See    Low's    Standard 

SALISBURY,  Lord.  See  Prime 
Ministers. 

SAMUELS.  See  Low's  Stan- 
dard Series. 

SANDARS,(Te?7?^a?i  Primer,  Is. 

SANDEAU,  Seagull  Rock,  2s. 
and2s.  6(Z.  Low's  Standard  Series. 

SANDLANDS,  iJo?y  to  Develop 
Vocal  Poiver,  Is. 

SAJJ  E^;  Eur  op  eanCommerce,5s. 

Italian    Grammar  (Key, 

2s.),  Is. 

Spanish  Dialogues,  26*.  Qd. 

Spanish  Grammar  (Key, 

2s.),  5s. 

Spa.nish  Reader,  neAv  edit. 


3s.  Qd. 

SAUNDERS,  J.,  Jaspur  Deane, 
10s.  Qd. 
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SCHAACK,   M.   J.,   Anarchy, 
16s. 

SCHAUERMANN,    Ornament 

for  technical  schools,  10s.  6ct. 
SCHERER,  Essays  in  English 

Literature,  bj  G.  Saintsbury,  Qs. 
8CHERR,  English  Literature, 

history,  8s.  Qd. 
SCHILLER'S  Prosa,  selections 

byBuchheim.  Low's  Series  2.^.  6(i. 
SCHUBERT.    See  Great  Musi- 

SCHU'mANN.        See      Great 

Musicians. 
SCHWEmrURTH.  See  Low's 

Standard  Library. 
Scientific  Education  of  Dogs,  Qs. 
SCOTT,   Leader,    Renaissance 

of  Art  in  Italy,  31s.  6d. 

See  also  Illust.  Text-books. 

Sir     Gilbert,     Autobio- 

liograpJaj,  18s. 
W.  B.     See  Great  Artists. 


SELMA,  Robert,  Poems,  5s. 
SERGEANT,  L.     See  Foreign 

Countries. 
Shadow  of  the  Pock,  2s.  6d. 
SHAFTESBURY.  See  English 

Philosophers. 
SHAKESPEARE,  ed.  by  R.  G. 

White,  3  vols.  38s.  j  4dit.  de  luxe, 

63s. 

Annals ;  Life  ^  Work,  2s. 

Hamlet,  1603,  also  1604, 

7s.  6d. 
Hamlet,    by    Karl    Elze, 

12s.  6d. 
Heroines,  by  living  paint- 
ers, 105s. ;  artists'  proofs,  630s. 
Macbeth,    with    etchings, 


105s.  and  52s.  6d. 
Songs   and   Sonnets.     See 


SHEPHERD,  British  School  of 
Painting,  2nd  edit.  5s.;  3rd  edit, 
sewed,  Is. 

SHERIDAN',72/i;aZ6',  col.  plates, 
52s.  6d.  nett;  art.  pr.  105s.  nett. 

SHIELDS,  G.  0.,  Big  Game 
of  North  America,  21s. 

Cruisings  in  the  Cascades, 

10s.  Qd. 

SHOCK,  W.  H.,  Steam  Boilers, 

73s.  Qd. 
SIDNEY.       See    Gentle    Life 

Series. 
Silent  Hour.     See  Gentle  Life 

Series. 
SIMKIN,  Our  Armies,  plates  in 

imitation  of  water-colour  (5  parts 

at  Is),  6s. 
SIM  SON,    Ecuador    and     the 

Putumayor,  8s.  6d. 
SKOTTO  WE,  Hanoverian 

Kings,  new  edit.  3^.  Qd. 
SLOANE,  T.  0.,  HomeEccperi^ 

ments,  6s. 
SMITH,     HAMILTON,     and 

LEGROS'    French    Dictionary,  2 

vols.  16s.,  21s.,  and  22s. 
SMITH,  Edward,    Cohbett,    2 

vols.  24s. 

G.,  Assyria,  ISs. 

CJialdean      Account       of 

Genesis,  new  edit,  by  Sayce,  18s. 
Gerard.     See  Illustrated 

Text  Books. 
T.  Roger.  See  Illustrated 


Choice  Editions. 

Tami7ig     oj    the     Shrew, 

adapted  for  drawing-room,  paper 
wrapper,  Is, 


Text  Books. 
Socrates.     See  Bayard  Series. 
SOMERSET,  Our  Village  Ufe, 

5s. 
Spain.     See  Foreign  Countries. 
SPAYTH,     Draught     Player, 

new  edit.  12s.  6d. 
SPIERS,    French    Dictionary, 

2  vols.  ISs.,  half  bound,  2  vols., 

21s. 
SPRY.  See  Low's  stand.  Library. 
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C.    H. 


See 


SPURGEON, 

Preachers. 
STANLEY,    H.  M.,    Congo,  2 

vols.  42s.  and  21s. 
In  Darkest  Africa,  2  vols., 

42s. 

Emin's  Rescue,  Is. 

See  also  Low's    Standard 

Library     and     Low's     Standard 

Books. 
STAET,  Exercises  in  Mensura- 
tion, 8d. 
STEPHENS,  F.  G.,  Celebrated 

Flemish    and    French     Pictures, 

with  notes,  28s. 

See  also  Great  Artists. 

STERNE.     See  Bayard  Series. 
STERRY,  J.  AsHBT,  Cucumber 

Chronicles,  5s. 

STEUART,  J.  A.,  Letters  to 
Living  Authors,  new  edit.  2s.  Qd. ; 
edit,  de  luxe,  10s.  6d. 

See  also   Low's   Standard 

Novels. 

STEVENS,   J.    W.,   Practical 

Workings  of  the  Leather  Manu- 
facture, illust.  IBs. 

T.,  Around  the  World  on 

a  Bicycle,  over  100  illust.  16s. ; 
part  IL  16s. 

STEWART,  DuGALD,  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  3s.  6d. 

STOCKTON,   F.   R.,    Casting 

A  way  of  Mrs.  LecTcs,  Is. 

The  Dusantes,  a  sequel,  Is. 

Merry  Chanter,  2.>'.  6tZ. 

Personally         Conducted, 

illast.  by  Joseph  Pennell,  7s.  6  /. 
Rudder  Granyers  Abroad, 

2s.  Qd. 

Squirrel  Inn,  illust.  65. 

Story  of  Viteau,  illust.  5^. 

new  edit.  3s.  Qd. 

Three  Burglars,  Is.  &  2s. 

■-        See  also  Low's  Standard 

Novels. 


STORER,  F.  H.,  Agriculture, 
2  vols.,  25s. 

STOWE,   Edwin.     S3e    Great 

Artists. 
Mrs.,  Flowers  and  Fruit 

from  Her  Writings,  3s.  Qd, 
Life  .  .  .  her  own  Words 

.  .  .  Letters  and  Original  Composi- 
tion, 15s. 
Life,   told   for   boys    and 

girls,  by  S.  A.  Tooley,   5s.,   new 

edit.  2s.  6d.  and  2s. 
Little  Foxes,   cheap  edit. 

Is.  ;  4.S'.  6(2. 

Minister  s  Wooing,  Is. 

Pearl    of    Orr's    Island, 

3s.  6d.  and  Is. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  with 

126  new  illust.  2  vols.  18s. 
See  also    Low's  Standard 


Novels  and  Low's  Standard  Series. 
STRACHAN,  J.,  New  Guinea, 

12s. 

STRANAHAN,  French  Paint- 

ing,  21s. 

STRICKLAND,  F.,  Engadine, 

new  edit.  5s. 

STUTFIELD,  Fl  Maghreb, 
ride  through  Morocco,  8s.  Qd. 

SUMNER,  C,  Memoir,  new 
edit.  2  vols.  36s. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  See 
Foreign  Countries. 

Sylvanus  Redivivus,  10s.  ^d. 

SZCZEPANSKI,  Technical 
LUerature,  a  directory,  2s 

TAINE,  H.  A.,  Origine,% 
I.  Ancient  Regime,  French  H  evo- 
lution, 3  vols. ;  Modern  Regime, 
vol.  I.  16s. 

TAYLOR,  H.,  English  Consti- 
tution, 18s. 

R.  L.,  Analysis  Tables ,  Is. 

Chemistry,  Is.  Qd. 

Techno- Chemical  Receipt  Book^ 
IQs,  6(2. 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
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TENNYSON.       See      Choice 

Editions. 

Ten  Years  of  a  Sailor's  Life, 

7s.  6d. 
THAUSING,  Malt  and  Beer, 

45s. 

TH  EAKSTON^British  Angling 

Flies,  5s. 
Thomas   a   Kempis    Birthday - 

Booli,  3s.  Qd. 
— -^  Baily  Text- Book,  2s.  GtZ. 

See  also  Gentle  Life  Series. 

THOMAS,  Bertha,  House  on 

the  t^car,  Tale  of  South  Devon,  6s. 
THOMSON,  Joseph.  SeeLow's 

Standard     Library     and     Low's 

Standard  Novels. 
W.,  Algebra,  6s. ;  without 

Answers,  4s.  fid. ;  Key,  Is.  6d. 

THORNTON,       W.       Pugin, 

Heads,  and  what  they  tell  us,  Is. 

THOKODSEN,  J.  P.,  Lad  and 

Lass,  Cys. 

TICKNOR,   G.,   Memoir,  new 

edit.,  2  vols.  21s. 

TILESTON,  Mary  W.,  Dai/g 

Strenqth.  As.G'. 

TINTORETTO.  See  Great 
Artists. 

TITIAN.     See  Great  Artists. 

TODD,  Life,  by  J.  E.  Todd,  12s. 

TOURGEE.  See  Low's  Stand- 
ard Novels. 

TOY,  C.  H.,  Judaism,  14s. 

Tracks  in  Noncay ,  2s.,  n.  ed.  Is. 

TRAILL.    See  Prime  Ministers. 

Transactions  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Medical  Society,  vol.  I.  12*.  6d. 

TROMHOLT,  Aurora  Borealis, 

2  vol?.,  30s. 
TUCKER,  Eastern  Europe,  15s. 
TUCKERMAN,    B.,    English 

Fiction,  8s.  6 J. 

Lafayette,  2  vols.  12s, 

TURNER,  J,  M.  W.     See  Gr. 

Artists. 


TYSON,  Arctic  Adventures,  25s. 

TYTLER,  Sarah.  See  Low's 
Standard  Novels. 

M.  C,  American  Litera- 
ture, vols.  I.  and  IL  24s. 

UPTON,  H.,  Dairy  Farming, 
2s. 

Valley  Council,  by  P.  Clarke,  Qs. 

VANDYCK  and  HALS.      See 

Great  Artists. 
VANE,  Denzil,  Lynn's  Court 

Mystery,  Is. 
See  also  Low's    Standard 

Novels. 
Vane,  Young  Sir  Harry ^  18s. 
VELAZQUEZ.  See  Gr.  Artists. 
and  MURILLO,  by  C.  B. 

Curtis,  with  etchings,  31s.  Gd.  and 

63s. 
VERE,  Sir  F.,  Fighting  Veres, 

18s. 
VERNE,  J.,   Works  hy.     See 

page  31. 
Vernet    and    Delaroche.       See 

Great  Artists. 
VERSCHUUR,  G.,  At  the  An. 

tipodes,  7s.  6d. 
VIGNY,      Cinq     Mars,     with 

etchings,  2  vols.  30s. 
VINCENT,    F.,   Through   and 

through  the  Tropics,  10s.  6d. 
Mrs.    H.,    40,000    Miles 

over  Land  and  Water,  2  vols.  21*. ; 

also  3s.  6(i. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC,  Architec 

ture,  2  vols.  31*.  6d.  each. 
WAGNER.    See  Gr.  Musicians. 
WALERY,      Our     Celebrities, 

vol.  II.  part  i.,  30s. 

WALFORD,  Mrs.  L.  B.     See 

Low's  Standard  Novels. 
WALL,   Tombs  of   the   Kings 

of  England,  21s. 

WALLACE,  L.,BenHur,2s.6d. 

Boyhood  of  Christ,  15s. 

SeealsoLow's  Stand.  Novs, 
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WALLACE,  ^., Rural  Economy 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
illust.  21s.  nett. 

WALLER,  C.  H.,  Names  on 
the  Gates  of  Pearl,  3s.  6d. 

Silver  Sockets,  6s. 

WALT0:N",  Angler,  Lea  and 
Dove  edit,  by  R.  B.  Marston, 
with  photos.,  210s.  and  105s. 

Wallet-hook,  21s.  &  4:2s. 

T.  H.,  Coal-mini7ig,  2b s. 

WARNER,  C.  D.,  Their  Pil- 
grimage, illust,  by  C.  S.  Reinhard, 
7s.  6ct. 

See  also  Low's   Stacdard 

Novels  and  Low's  Standard  Series. 

WARREN,  W.  F.,  Paradise 
Found,  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race, 
illust.  12s.  Qd. 

WASHBURNE,  Recollections 
{Siege  of  Paris,  ^c),  2  vols.  36s, 

AVATTEAU.   See  Great  Artists. 

WEBER.   See  Great  Musicians. 

WEBSTER,  A^i^azw.  See  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Colonies. 

WELLINGTON.  See  Bayard 
Series. 

WELLS,  H.  P.,  Salmon  Fisher- 
man, 6s. 

Fly-rods      and      Tackle, 

10s.  Qd. 

J.    W.,    Brazil,    2    vols. 

32s. 

WENZEL,  Chemical  Products 
of  the  German  Empire,  25s. 

West  Indies.  See  Foreign 
Countries. 

WESTGARTH,  Australasian 
Progress,  12s. 

WESTOBY,  Postage  Stamps  ; 
a  descriptive  Catalogue,  6s. 

WHITE,  RhodaE.,  From  In- 
fa)icy  to  Womanhood,  10s.  6d. 

R.  Grant,  England  with- 
out and  within,  new  ed.  10s.  6d. 

—  Every -day  Englis\  105. 6  J. 


WHITE,  R.  Grant,  Studies  in 

Shakespeare,  10s.  Qd. 
Words   and    their    Uses, 

new  edit.  5s. 
W.,  Our  English  Homer , 

ShaTcespeare  and  his  Plays,  6s. 
WHITNEY,  Mus.     See  Low's 

Standard  Series. 
VVHITTIER,     St.     Gregory's 

Guest,  5s. 
Text  and  Verse  for  Every 

Bay  in  the  Year,  selections,  Is.  6cZ. 
WHYTE,  Asia  to  Europe,  \2s, 
WIK0FE,2^(?wy  Civilizations,  6s. 
WILKES,  G.,  Shakespeare,  16s. 
WILKIE.  See  Great  Artists. 
WILLS,  Persia  as  it  is,  8s.  Qd, 
WILSON,  Health  for  the  People, 

7s.  6d. 
WINDER,  Lost  in  Africa.    See 

Low's  Standard  Books. 
WINSOR,  J.,  Columbus,  21s. 
History  of  America,  8  vols. 

per  vol.  30s.  and  63s. 
WITTHAUS,  Chemistry,  IQs. 
WOOD,   Sioeden  and  Norway. 

See  Foreign  Countries. 
WOLLYS,  Vegetable  Kingdom, 

5s. 
WOOLSEY,    Communism   and 

Socialism,  7s.  6d. 
International  Law,  6tli  ed. 

185. 

Political  Science,  2  vols. 

30s. 

WOOLSON,     C.      Fenimore. 

See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 
WORDSWORTH.    See  Choice 

Editions. 
IVreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor,"  6d. 
WRIGHT,    H.,   Friendship   of 

God,  6s. 

T.,  Town  of  Coioper,  6s. 

WRIGL^Y,  Algiers  Illust.  45s 
Written  to  Order,  6s. 


BOOKS    BY    JULES    VERNE, 


Large  Crowit  8vo. 

C  Containing  3 
<       and  from 
(.  full-page  illu 

so  to  6(X)  pp 
50  to  100 
strations. 

rininer 

binding, 

plain 

edges. 

Containing  the  whole  of  the 
text  with  some  illustrations. 

WORKS. 

Handsome 

cloth  bind- 

incr,  gilt 

edges. 

Cloth 
binding,  gih 

edges, 
!      smaller 

type. 

Limp  cloth. 

20,000  Leagues  under  the  Sea. 

s.     d. 
'      10    6 

.'.     d. 
5     0 

.«.     d. 
3     6 

5.     d. 
2    0 

Parts  I.  and  II 

Hector  Seryadac 

10    6 

5     0 

3     6 

2     0 

The  Fur  Country 

10    6 

5    0 

3     6 

2     0 

The  Earth  to  the  Moon  and  a 

j      10    6 

5    0 

C2vols., 
(  2s.  ea. 

2vols.,  ■) 
l2.  ea.] 

Trip  round  it 

Michael  Strogoff 

10    6 

5    0 

3     6 

2     0 

Dick  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain    . 

10    6 

5     0 

3     6 

2     0 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  .    .    . 

7    6 

3     6 

i       2     0 

1     0 

Adventures   of  Three    English- 
men and  Three  Russians   .     . 

]    ^« 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

A  Floating  City 

1    ^« 

3     6 

(20 

1     0 

The  Blockade  Runners .    .    .     . 

^    2     0 

1     0 

Dr.  Ox's  Experiment     .... 

— 

— 

2     0 

1     0 

A  Winter  amid  the  Ice     .     .     . 

— 

— 

2     0 

1     0 

Survivors  of  the  "Chancellor". 

}    VB 

3     6 

r  3  6 

f    2     0 

Martin  Paz 

)    2     0 

I    1     0 

"The  Mysterious  Island,  3  vols.  :— 

}      22     6 

(       7     6 
(       7    6 
)       7    6 

10    6 

6     0 

3    0 

I.  Dropped  from  the  Clouds 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

II.  Abandoned i 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

III.  Secret  of  the  Island    .     . 

3     6     1 

2     0 

1    0 

The  Child  of  the  Cavern  .     .     . 

7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1    0 

The  Begum's  Fortune    .... 

7    G 

CO  o 
CO  00 

2     0 

1     0 

The  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman 

7     6 

2     0 

1    0 

The  Steam  House,  2  vols.:— 

1    ^« 

3        7    6 

1 

I.  Demon  of  Cawnpore     .     . 

3     G 

2     0 

1    0 

II.  Tigers  and  Traitors  .    .     . 

3     6     1 

2     0 

1    0 

The  Giant  Raft,  2  vols.:— 

5       7    6 

I.  800  Leagues  on  the  Amazon 

3     6     ! 

2    0 

1    0 

II.  The  Cryptogram  .... 

3     6     ! 

2     0 

1     0 

The  Green  Ray 

5     0 

3     6     i 

2     0 

1    0 

Godfrey  Morgan 

7    6 

3     6     i 

2     0 

1     0 

Keraban  the  Inflexible  :— 

) 

L  Captain  of  the"Guidara" 

[       7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

II.  Scarpante  the  Spy  .    .     . 

3       7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

The  Archipelago  on  Fire  .     .    . 

7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

The  Vanished  Diamond     .     .     . 

7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

Mathias  Sandorf 

10    6 

5    0 

3     6 

2volsl     0  each 

Lottery  Ticket 

7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1     0 

The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds    .    . 

7    6 

3     6 

2     0 

1    0 

North  against  South     .... 

7    6 

3    6 

Adrift  in  the  Pacific     .... 

6    0 

3     6 

The  Flight  to  France    .... 

7    6 

3     6 

The  Purchase  of  the  North  Pole 

6    0 

A, Family  without  a  Name    .    . 

6    0 

Cesar  Cascabel 

6    0 

Celebeated  Travels  and  Travellers.  3  vols.  Svo,  600  pp.,  100  full-page  illustrations,  7«.  6d., 
gilt  edges,  9*.  each :— (1)  The  Bxploratiok  or  the  World.  (2)  The  Great  Navigators  o»  thb 
Eighteenth  Century.    (3)  The  Great  Explorers  op  the  Nineteenth  Centxtry. 


PERIODICAL   PUBLICATIONS 

OP 

Sampson  Xow,  fIDareton  d  Company?,  IL^ 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 

A  Superb  Illustrated  Monthly.       Price  One  Shilling. 

Containing  Contributions  from  the  pens  of  many  well-known  Authors, 

among   whom   may   be   mentioned   Thomas    Bailey  Aldrich,  Sir   Edwin 

Arnold,  Andrew  Lang,  Sarah  Orme  Jewett,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Robert  Louia 

Stevenson,  E.  H.  Stoddard,  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

A  MONTHLY  REVIEW.  Edited  by  JAMES  KNOWLES. 

Price  Half-a-Crown. 

Amongst  the  contributors  the  following  representative  names  may  be 
mentioned: — Lord  TeDnyson,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Gardin.l 
Manning,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  G.  A.  Watts,  E.A.,  Earl 
Grey,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Acton,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hairison,  Mr.  Algernon  0.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Professor 
Huxley,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR, 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS'  RECORD  OF  BRITISH  &  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY.     Every  Saturday.     Price  Three-Halfpence. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Inland  Twelve  Months  (post  free)    8s.  6(Z. 

Countries  in  the  Postal  Union      ...  ,,  ,,  ,,  lis.  Od. 

THE  FISHING  GAZETTE. 

H  journal  tov  Buglers* 

Edited  by  R.  B.  MARSTON,  Hon.  Treas.  of  the  Fly  Fishers'  Club. 

Published  Weekly,  price  2d.         Subscription,  10s.  6d.  per  annum. 

The  Gazette  contains  every  week  Twenty  folio  pages  of  Original  Articles 

on  Angling  of  every  kind.     The  paper  has  recently  been  much  enlarged 

and  improved. 

"  Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  the  Gazette  has  attained  a  high  st?:ri^» 
ing." — Daily  News.        "  An  excellent  paper."— TAe  World. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,   MARSTON   &   COMPANY,    Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  Housb,  Fettbb  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
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